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eae nieteeni. verdict, entered no doubt with regret in some 
ing by Double A . an oe { ; 
Entry” countries, will be, “Serve them right.” / Never in 


the course of human history has one nation been at 
such meticulous pains to teach another that she was the political, 
military, and naval objective. We need not recapitulate that 
part of the story which is so familiar as to be almost nauseous 
to our readers. During the past month these warnings have 
been driven home in sensational fashion, as we shall see further 
on. The episodes are quite unique, and are likely to remain so. 
Those who are bent on perpetuating the legend of a friendly 
Germany, the friendly head of a friendly State, have lost the 
little locus standi they ever possessed. In the first place we 
have learnt on the unimpeachable authority of the sovereign of 
that State in a published interview or article that the majority 
of his subjects are the reverse of friendly towards England, and 
that he has the utmost difficulty in holding his own against them. 
This is not “the random utterance of an impulsive and imagina- 
tive monarch ’’—the approved formula of the Potsdam Press— 
but the calculated and deliberate declaration of the German 


Government, countersigned by the Foreign Office. To those who 
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may argue that the statement was not adequately considered at 
the Wilhelmstrasse we make reply, ‘‘nor under the present régime 
need any German official action—for instance, the invasion of 
this country—receive the adequate consideration of any re- 
sponsible persons.” The second instance, though it has made 
less impression in this country, is still more startling. We 
believed ourselves prepared for any conceivable development of 
German diplomacy, but we own to having been completely 
surprised that simultaneously with the publication of a statement 
in an English newspaper emphasising the Emperor’s attachment 
towards England, though admitting the hostility of the nation, 
another statement should have been presented to an American 
magazine, equally with the approval of the German Foreign Office, 
emphasising the Emperor’s hostility towards us to such a point 
that a thrifty Government in considerable financial difficulties 
has been compelled to devote an untold number of marks to 
secure its suppression. 


THE contents of these documents are subsequently analysed. Weare 
only concerned for the moment to inquire whether His Majesty’s 
Ministers, who are responsible for the safety of the 
Two-Power a . ‘i . 
Seiten’ British nation and the British Empire, and who 
will be held liable at the Bar of History for any 
calamity which may overtake us, have assimilated these lessons. 
Unhappily there is no conclusive affirmative evidence. Under 
the pressure of public opinion, which has been much moved by 
the exhibition of anarchy in high places abroad, our two-Power 
Naval Standard has’been saved in words, and we gladly acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Asquith’s utterances on international affairs have 
gained a dignity and decisiveness which, admirable speaker as he 
always was, had hitherto been lacking. No Mansion House speech 
in our time has had a more salutary or pacifying effect abroad than 
that delivered by the British Premier on November 9, which was 
a plain intimation to all whom it might concern that we were 
no fair-weather friends, but should act up to the spirit as well as 
to the letter of the Entente Cordiale with France, in certain even- 
tualities which were then looming rather large; nor could his 
successive declarations on the determination of the Government 
to maintain our naval supremacy at all costs be improved on. 


Lak TL 
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Asked in the House of Commons on November 12 by Mr. Arthur 
Lee “‘ whether the Government accepted the two-Power standard 
of naval strength as meaning a preponderance of 10 per cent. over 
the combined strengths, in capital ships, of the two next strongest 
Powers,” Mr. Asquith laconically replied, ‘‘ The answer is in the 
affirmative.” This started the whole pack of Disarmament- 
mongers on the warpath, headed by the Westminster Gazette, which 
had previously passed for being one of the few Liberal advocates 
of a big Navy, but which has, we understand, during the last few 
months passed from the possession of Sir George Newnes under 
the control of Messrs. Brunner and Mond, gentlemen of alien 
extraction, who do us the honour of living among us and of 
making great fortunes out of us, but who remain superbly indif- 
ferent as to the fate of an over-hospitable community. Why 
should they mind if the “great day” goes against us? The 
wealthy alien who buys up our Press is a much greater political 
danger than the destitute alien. 


Bur in spite of the hue and cry of the entire Radical pack Mr. 
Asquith remained staunch (November 23), as the following report 


. in the Westminster Gazette shows: 
The Premier’s 


Staunchness Ms. Murray Macponatpasked the Prime Minister whether, 

in recently accepting the definition of the two-Power standard 
as meaning a preponderance of 10 per cent. over the combined strengths in 
capital ships of the two next strongest Powers, he intended to extend the 
definition given by himself earlier in the year to the effect that the standard 
we had to maintain was one which would give us complete command of the sea 
against any reasonably possible combination of Powers. 

Mr. Asquita: The statements referred to are, in my opinion, identical in 
meaning and effect. 

Mr. Lez: Are we to understand from the reply that the policy of his 
Majesty’s Government in regard to our naval strength is, and has been for 
some time, to maintain the standard of power as specified in the first part of 
the question ? 

Mr. AsguitH: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leg: And may I ask this further question, in order to dispel certain 
doubts which have arisen, not, however, on this side of the House, whether by 
the words “two next strongest Powers” he means the two next strongest 
Powers, whichever they may be, and wherever situated ? , 

Mr. Asquiru: Yes, sir. Under existing conditions and all foreseeable 
conditions I think that is so. 

Mr. Macponatp: I would ask the right hon. gentleman whether or not, 
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in taking into consideration the two Powers, he has regard to reasonable 
possible combination among those Powers against us. 


Mr. AsguitH: The dominatory consideration is that we should maintain 
our superiority at sea. As has often been explained on both sides of the House 
by all responsible, we regard the two-Power standard as a workable formula to 
that end. 


This is plain, unequivocal, and altogether admirable. It could 
not be improved on. But it implies a good deal, and the matter 
is urgent, as there is no more time to lose, and unfortunately, 
though we would say nothing to embarrass a Government resolved 
to do its duty, however tardily, as regards our national defences, 
we are obliged to inform our readers that nothing is being actually 
done to fulfil Mr. Asquith’s pledges and torepair past delays and 
deficiencies. Animated by a misplaced zeal in the cause of inter- 
national disarmament, which Ministers in their superlative and 
sublime ignorance honestly imagined that other Powers, especially 
Germany, were eager to consider and anxious to adopt, the ship- 
building programme of the late Government of four big armoured 
ships per annum was discarded. This year British Naval Ksti- 
mates only provide for the laying down of two “ Dreadnoughts.”’ 
Our slackening had precisely the effect foreseen and foretold by 
‘the anti-German cranks of the National Review.” It stimulated 
Germany to increased efforts, and this year’s German Estimates, 
as also the German Estimates of several years to come, provide 
for the building of four ‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ per annum. In other 
words, while talking two-Power standard, we have scaled down 
to the half-Power standard, and some months ago Mr. Asquith 
was compelled to confess in the House of Commons, in replying 
to Mr. Balfour, that, on existing programmes, by the end of the 
year 1911 Germany would possess thirteen ‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ to 
our twelve. We do not go back on that statement to score a 
point against the Government, but simply in order to emphasise 
the fact that although so much has happened abroad to open 
the eyes of our sleepy and self-complacent countrymen, nothing 
has yet been done by his Majesty’s Ministers beyond the delivery 
of speeches, to assure our future naval supremacy, and the posi- 
tion remains exactly as it was when Mr. Asquith admitted that 
Germany would be ahead of us in “ Dreadnoughts ” three years 
hence. 
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DEEDs are more eloquent than words. We admire the speeches, 
but we should infinitely prefer the ships; and when we say 
ships we necesssarily imply the whole equipment 
of a fighting fleet, now so conspicuously lacking 
—docks, cruisers, destroyers, personnel, supplies, &c. Even more 
important is the maintenance of moral in the Navy, which, 
according to Sir John Colomb, than whom there is no higher 
authority, is suffering under the present régime, which may be 
described in a word as the jealousy of admirals ashore of admirals 
afloat, which takes the form of breaking up our squadrons into 
fragments, so as to prevent any sailor from having a decent 
command, while tame journalists are told off to inform the 
public that the admiral is a thing of the past, as henceforward 
naval strategy will by means of wireless telegraphy be directed by 
the bnreaucracy in Whitehall. If the Prime Minister would restore 
‘the band-of-brothers” feeling in the Navy which Sir John Fisher 
has devoted himself to destroying, and which can only be restored 
by discarding the evil legacy inherited from the last Government, 
Mr. Asquith would increase the debt of gratitude he will have 
contracted whenever he translates his speeches on naval supre- 
macy into action. 


Deeds ? 


Tat the defence of the British Empire and the British Isles 
is not exclusively a naval question has long been the opinion 
of every one whose opinion is of any value, 
Mr. Balfour’s . : ° : 
iecanieaiiias including an overwhelming proportion of naval 

officers, from admirals to midshipmen, who 
view the declarations of politicians on both sides of Parlia- 
ment as to our immunity from invasion with unconcealed 
dismay. They regard our military impotence as not only 
dangerous per se, but as paralysing to our naval strategy. 
It is obvious that if British squadrons are to be permanently 
tethered like so many goats to these shores for fear of what 
might happen to an unarmed community during their absence, 
they will obviously be unable to discharge their primary function, 
which is to seek and sink the enemy’s fleets. A British Navy 
driven from the offensive to the defensive will have conceded 
the victory to the other side. This has hitherto been a delicate 
topic for Unionists to discuss, because a notorious speech delivered 
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by Mr. Balfour when he was Prime Minister and Chairman of the 
Defence Committee is continually thrown in our teeth as expressing 
the Blue Water doctrine—or rather mania—in its extreme and 
most extravagantform. This speech is now acknowledged to have 
been founded upon erroneous data supplied by a couple of Blue 
Water maniacs, one naval and the other military, who would 
sooner this country perished than that one jot or tittle of their 
childish doctrine should be abandoned. Happily it need no 
longer darken counsel. Mr. Balfour is too big a man to claim 
infallibility, and during the past month he has implicitly with- 
drawn his disastrous declaration of May 11, 1905, in the course 
of a brilliant speech to the National Union at Cardiff (Novem- 
ber 19), when he observed : ‘It is not the fact that the Navy, and 
the Navy alone, can give us adequate home defence. The Navy 
must be supplemented by an adequate home force, and it is folly 
to suppose, and no instructed soldier or sailor does suppose, that 
merely by multiplying our ironclads and neglecting the whole 
problem of military defence you can flatter yourselves that in 
any contingency you can sleep safely in your beds.” That is a 
nasty knock for Sir John Fisher. ‘But apart from that, apart 
from home defence—and this I am quite certain has not been 
taken sufficiently to heart by the general community—apart from 
home defence, we have got interests so vast in our Colonial and 
Indian Empire that we cannot ignore the necessity of keeping an 
adequate military force.” 


Mr. Batrour significantly added—and his words are incapable 
of misconstruction, and have been warmly welcomed by every 
Lend friendly Power: 


Roberts’s But I go further and say that if you look back over the 
Warning last two centuries and a half of British history you will see that 

this country has never yet been able to keep itself disinterested, 
as the phrase goes. Our national requirements for peace, for the equilibrium of 
Europe, have in different generations proved themselves to be so overmastering 
that the most pacific of Governments, the most pacific of Ministers, the most 
reluctant of nations, and the most diffident of Houses of Commons have found 
themselves again and again forced to take part in struggles in which the interests 
of this country, though remotely, were yet so closely and indissolubly involved 
that we could not stand aside and see the battle fought without our assistance 
except by the sacrifice of our most vital national interests. 
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That is a tacit withdrawal of Mr. Balfour’s speech of three and a 
half yearsago, which has, moreover, been withdrawn in terms by 
Lord Lansdowne in the debate in the House of Lords on Novem- 
ber 23, initiated by Lord Roberts, which is by far the most 
interesting and important Parliamentary discussion of the past 
month. Wecan only regret that it occurred too late in the month 
for serious treatment in these pages. The kernel of Lord Roberts’s 
powerful and convincing speech, which was one prolonged protest 
against political insoucvance and military unreadiness, was the 
epitome he gave the House of Lords of the valuable information 
collected by himself and Lord Lovat which had been laid before 
the Defence Committee, and which has convinced Mr. Balfour that 
he was misled by his expert advisers when he laid down three 
and a half years ago that, even in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances (7.e., the assumed absence of our Navy and Regular Army), 
‘serious invasion of these islands is not a possibility which we 
need discuss.”” Lord Roberts established, on the contrary, so far 
as it can be proved without actual experiment—and experiment 
will undoubtedly be made if we continue to tempt Providence— 
that invasion is a practical operation for a Power with the 


remarkable maritime and military resources of Germany, described 
in detail to the Lords. 


Lorp Roserts likewise disposed of the delusion of our dogmatists 
that our assailants require absolute and permanent command of 
eile the sea, in which connection he quoted the remark- 
‘Seieniee able dictum in General Bronsart von Schellendorf’s 

text-book on The Duties of the General Staff, that 
“the advantages of gaining the command of the sea, at least for 
a time, and thereby making possible the transport of troops by 
sea, may justify the loss of our own fleet.” That is the position 
in a nutshell. The German Navy aspires to act as the Carter 
Paterson of the German Army, and would cheerfully perish in dis- 
charging that duty. Tomeet the combined operations of two such 
formidable organisations as the German Army and the German 
Navy, ships alone will not suffice, all the more as surprise is the 
weapon upon which Prussian statesmen have always relied to 
attain their objective, and the past month has proved that 
modern Germany acts on the old Prussian maxim that all is fair 
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in peace and war. Lord Roberts demanded a million armed 
men, pointing out that even if we set to work at once it would 
take five years before such a force were ready to cope with 
invasion, and he appealed to his hearers to “look beyond the 
bawling and brawling of the day,’ ending with this solemn 
warning: “It is my absolute belief that without a military 
organisation more adequate to the certain perils of the future 
our Empire will fall from us and our power will pass away.” 
He was ably seconded by Lord Lovat. Lord Cromer reinforced 
his previous warning as to the duty of being prepared for war, 
though we regret that he should have played into the hands of 
the Mandarins by declaring that international nerves were too 
highly strung just now to permit of plain speaking. Now is the 
time for plain speaking. Lord Middleton (Mr. St. John Brodrick) 
and Lord Lansdowne made several good points for Front Benchers. 
Needless to say that no satisfaction was afforded by Ministers, 
whose spokesman, Lord Crewe, was more Creweish than 
ever. He shed no light whatever on the problem, and 
generally ‘“‘deprecated”’ Lord Roberts’s attitude. Doubtless 
Lord Crewe will be found deprecating the landing of German 
army corps, while his friend Mr. Haldane applies to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to restrain the invader. The country 
is heartily sick of solemn futility and fluent imposture. Wooden- 
headed Mandarins on both sides, who invariably play into each 
other’s hands whenever a national interest is to be sacrificed, 
combined in expressing their horror at the demand for a definite 
declaration on the subject of invasion, and gratefully grasped the 
suggestion that other ‘nations’ nerves were unequal to the strain. 


THis provoked a warm and vigorous protest from Lord Milner, 
with which every Englishman and every Englishwoman of flesh 
The Shilly- and blood willsympathise. He denounced “the con- 


Shally stant shilly-shallying of the Government in dealing 

with our land forces essential for the defence of the 
Empire,’ and thus met the pretext that the international situa- 
tion was too delicate to permit of a frank statement: ‘‘ We are 
accustomed to these excuses. If any one raises the question of 
defence at a time when the international horizon is clear, he 
is pooh-poohed as an alarmist; if he discusses it when the 
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horizon is cloudy, he is pushed aside as a mischief-maker whose 
interference is calculated to make things worse.”’ No “manly 
and businesslike nation” like the Germans would object to 
anything said by Lord Roberts, nor need any nation be more 
sensitive as regards the discussion of our military problem 
than they were about the discussion of our naval problem, to 
which they had grown accustomed. Lord Milner might have 
added that the moral cowardice of our Front Benchers is largely 
responsible for the contempt in which we are held in Germany. 
Ultimately Lord Roberts’s motion, “That in the opinion of this 
House the defence of these islands necessitates the immediate 
attention of his Majesty’s Government to the provision (in 
addition to a powerful Navy) of an Army so strong in numbers 
and so efficient in quality that the most formidable foreign nation 
would hesitate to attempt a landing on these shores,” was 
carried by a majority of 42 (74 to 32), after he had been per- 
suaded to drop the second part of it, which ran as follows: 
“That in the opinion of this House it is desirable, in view of 
altered strategic conditions in the North Sea, that his Majesty’s 
Government should, following the precedent set by Mr. Balfour in 
1905, make a statement on the invasion problem, and should state 
definitely the conclusions arrived at as the result of the recent 
inquiry by the Committee of Imperial Defence.’’ Out of considera- 
tion for Powers who have never shown any consideration for us, 
and who are notoriously preparing for war, the British democracy 
are not allowed to know whether their Government regards a 
German invasion as a contingency to be guarded against! And 
this is Constitutionalism. 


On October 28 our cosmopolitan contemporary, the Daily Tele- 
graph, which according to Bismarck’s confidant, Busch, was the 
., occasional receptacle of Bismarck’s communications, 

The ‘ Daily : ‘ 
T ;.»,2nd which of late years had aspired to be the 

elegraph’s , ; . 

Coup leading organ of the Potsdam Press in this country, 
published a document justly described inits leading 
article as ‘‘of a nature probably without precedent or parallel in 
the history of the Press. It contains a frank, colloquial, unofficial 
statement of public policy uttered by the German Emperor, 
and the ipsissima verba of his Majesty’s considered opinion upon 
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Anglo-German relations,” being “‘ an authentic record of a conver- 
sation which recently took place between the Kaiser and a repre- 
sentative Englishman, and should be accepted by our readers as 
absolutely unprejudiced and perfectly accurate.” In its ecstasy 
in being selected as the Imperial mouthpiece, the Daily Telegraph 
went to the length of justifying the Kruger telegram which has 
notoriously exercised an unfavourable effect on the relations of two 
countries whom our contemporary is so anxious to bring together, 
declaring that “if ever there was an act not of calculation but 
of impulse, it was the despatch of that message, which whether 
it can be justified or not—and no Sovereign is likely to repeat it 
—was in its essence a message of congratulation on the defeat of 
a filibustering expedition,” &c. This is highly entertaining to those 
who remember the Daily Telegraph’s attitude at the time of the 
Rhodes Raid upon the Transvaal, when every Englishman who 
was unable to applaud that enterprise was treated in its patriotic 
columns as a traitor to his country. But it is not entertaining 
that the Daily Telegraph, which sets up as an authority on 
German affairs, should mislead its readers by the assertion that the 
Kruger telegram was ‘‘an act not of calculation but of impulse,” 
because every well-informed person is aware that before being 
despatched the German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger 
was submitted to the German Imperial Cabinet, and that in defer- 
ence to Ministerial suggestions it was modified, as the original 
was so offensive that it must have involved a declaration of war 
by Great Britain and a struggle for which incipient German Sea- 
Power was not yet ready. The threefold object of the joint 
authors of the Kruger telegram, 7.e., Wilhelm II. and his Cabinet, 
was to place Germany before the world as the friend and protector 
of the Boers, to encourage the latter to resist the British, and 
above all, to arouse sufficient Anglophobia in Germany to lay the 
foundation of the German Navy, which has since attained gigantic 
proportions. Within two years the first of four Navy Bills-was 
passed by the Reichstag, and within four years the Transvaal had 
declared war upon Great Britain. The Kruger telegram was 
therefore not such a failure as it seemed at the moment, and we 
cannot allow the Daily Telegraph to rob the German Govern- 
ment of its authorship. 
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However, the habitual efforts of the Potsdam Press to dupe 
the British public with regard to German policy, and to prevent 
OM us from making adequate counter preparations to 
‘March . . 
Hares” meet the aggression of its German patrons, pales 
beside the service unwittingly rendered to this 
country by the publication of the German Emperor’s article. We 
term it an article rather than an interview, because the “repre- 
sentative Englishman’”’ is still to seek and may be regarded as a 
myth. The Emperor is believed to have taken the initiative, and 
the document was substantially his handiwork, and was undoubt- 
edly revised by its Imperial author. Like the Kruger telegram it 
was approved and endorsed by the German Government before it 
was given to an astonished planet. The Emperor tells us: 


You English are mad, mad, mad as March hares. What has come over you 
that you are so completely given over to suspicions quite unworthy of a great 
nation? What more can I do than I have done? I declared with all the 
emphasis at my command, in my speech at the Guildhall, that my heart is set 
upon peace, and that it is one of my dearest wishes to live on the best of term 
with-England. Have I evar been false to my word? Falsehood and prevari- 
cation are alien to my nature. My actions ought to speak for themselves, but 
you listen not to them, but to those who misinterpret and distort them. That 
is a personal insult which I feel and resent. To be for ever misjudged, to have 
my repeated offers of friendship weighed and scrutinised with jealous, mistrustful 
eyes, taxes my patience severely. I have said time after time that I am a friend 
of England, and your Press—or, at least, a considerable section of it—bids the 
people of England refuse my proffered hand, and insinuates that the other 
holds a dagger. How can I convince a nation against its will ? 


It is alwaysa delicate matter to contest the views of a mighty 
monarch, and itis doubly delicate when any difference of opinion 
is resented as an “insult.” But as we are under no obligation 
whatsoever to the German Emperor, and are denounced by his pre- 
sent mouthpiece in this country as “ the more active fomenters of 
mischief in the English Press,” it may be as well to explain 
succinctly why the Imperial professions of friendship have made 
so little impression on the British people. The momentary effect 
of his Majesty’s eloquent speech at the Guildhall last year, in 
which he proclaimed his devotion to peace founded on Anglo- 
German goodwill, was electric. It encouraged sentimentalists to 
imagine that a new era in Anglo-German relations was about to 
be inaugurated. But almost before the echoes of that oration 
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had died away, and while our newspapers were still on the gush, 
the German Government launched a new and most formidable 
naval programme designed to secure a German supremacy in 
“‘ Dreadnoughts” within four years. Coinciding, as this fresh 
challenge did, with the Imperial visit to this country, and follow- 
ing as it did both a striking reduction in British shipbuilding, and 
Germany’s contemptuous refusal even to discuss the limitation of 
naval armaments at the Hague Conference, which, though intended 
to be a Peace Conference was converted by her intoa War Confer- 
ence, is it surprising that it should have completely undone the 
work of the honeyed words at the Guildhall? It was more of a 
shock to Liberal optimists than to Conservative sceptics. 


WE British do not profess to be half as clever as the Germans, 
and we may be exceedingly stupid, or even “mad,” as the Em- 
peror suggests, but for the life of us we cannot con- 
ceive for what purpose Germany, who is herself 
rendered invulnerable against attack by the greatest 
army the world has ever known, is developing her Navy at this 
frantic and feverish rate, at the risk, according to her own states- 
men, of national bankruptcy, except for the purpose of wresting 
from Great Britain “that trident,” which Wilhelm II. has told 
his people ‘‘must be in our fist.” The German nation are not 
dependent, as we are, for their sustenance on keeping open the 
ocean highways, nor do they possess a world-wide Empire held 
together by sea-power. Germany does not pretend to depend on 
*‘ Dreadnoughts’”’ to defend herself against France, whom she relies 
upon overwhelming with her enormous and ever-increasing army, 
while Russia will for many years be negligible at sea. Neither 
the Dual Monarchy nor Italy have kept their navies up to date, 
and moreover both these Powers are the allies of Germany, and 
may consequently be eliminated from the hostile column. It 
will hardly be suggested, even by the Daily Telegraph, that the 
German Navy is being built to secure Germany against Swiss 
aggression. That the Emperor is not building his fleet to uphold 
German interests against the only two extra-Huropean Powers 
with any naval pretensions—viz., the United States and Japan— 
is demonstrable by its limited coal-carrying capacity. German 
battleships are not intended to operate in distant seas 
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but exclusively to fight at short range, and indeed as the 
whole naval propaganda in Germany, of which the Emperor 
is the patron and inspirer, has been directed against 
England, who is actually specified in the Preamble of the 
Navy Bill of 1900 as the objective, how can his Majesty ex- 
pect Englishmen to regard him as a friend. His deeds speak 
louder than hiswords. We may be “mad,” but we cannot afford 
to remain blind to what is patent to the whole world, viz., that 
the German Navy is being constructed for one purpose and one 
purpose only, viz., to fight England in the North Sea for the 
sovereignty of all seas. That is why those of us who decline to 
accept the view that England is a decadent whose days are over 
have raised the cry “ Beware of Germany,” and will continue 
to do so. 


WHILE it may be his Majesty’s duty to try and throw us off our 
guard and to lull us into a false sense of security, pending the 
expansion of his fleet, his contribution to the Daily 
Germans , 
and Boers _¢egraph only emphasises our duty. As our 
readers are aware, we have long maintained that 
the German masses have been successfully poisoned against 
Great Britain, and that it is useless to appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober, kecause there is no Philip sober. We 
now have the admission of the Emperor that he, the professed 
“friend of England,” is “‘in a minority”’ among Germans. ‘The 
prevailing sentiment among large classes of the middle and lower 
classes of my own people is not friendly to England.” This is 
an under-statement. It would matter comparatively little that, 
in a country where owing to the absence of responsible Govern- 
ment the people have little or no influence on national policy, 
the middle and lower classes should be hostile. What does 
matter is the incontestable fact that the governing classes of 
Germany are Anglophobe to a man, woman, and child. It is 
the ‘classes’? who have taught the ‘‘masses” to hate us with a 
hate hardly known off the the Stage, and to regard our humilia- 
tion as the appointed task of Germany. After an allusion to the 
Morocco question, somewhat irrelevant because it has since been 
shown that the Emperor was misinformed upon the facts attending 
Dr. Vassall’s surreptitious trip to Fez, his Majesty reverted to 
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the subject uppermost in his mind—his proved friendship for 
England. 


I have referred to the speeches in which I have done all that a Sovereign 
can to proclaim my goodwill. But, as actions speak louder than words, let me 
also refer to my acts. It is commonly believed in England that throughout 
the South African War Germany was hostile to her. German opinion 
undoubtedly was hostile—bitterly hostile. The Press was hostile; private 
opinion was hostile. But what of official Germany? Let my critics 
ask themselves what brought to a sudden stop, and, indeed, to abso- 
lute collapse, the European tour of the Boer delegates who were striving 
to obtain European intervention? They were féted in Holland; France gave 
them a rapturous welcome. They wished to come to Berlin, where the German 
people would have crowned them with flowers. But when they asked me to 
receive them—TI refused. The agitation immediately died away, and the dele- 
gation returned empty-handed. Was that, I ask, the action of a secret enemy ? 


It is of course perfectly true that the German Goverment did 
not receive the Boer delegates nor actually intervene on behalf of 
the Boers during the South African War, but it had given the 
Boers every encouragement prior to the War, and had officially 
declared that the independence of the Transvaal was. a German 
interest, which was not unnaturally interpreted at Pretoria as a 
pledge of German support in the event of the imperilment of 
that independence, and throughout the War unofficial Germany, 
led by newspapers deriving their inspiration from the Govern- 
ment, was mobilised as one man on behalf of the Boers, gloried 
over every Boer success, and gloated over every British defeat. 
The incendiary speeches in which the German Emperor dwelt on 
Germany’s “bitter need” for a strong navy helped to fan the 
general flame, being universally interpreted at home and abroad 
as meaning that had his Majesty possessed the requisite fleet he 
would not have deserted ‘‘a Low German people struggling to be 
free.” The portentous Navy Act of 1900, providing for the con- 
struction of thirty-eight battleships was the national response to 
the Imperial appeals for an anti-British weapon. 


THE feature of the Anglophobe campaign in Germany, which made 
the worst impression on this country, was the manner in which 
the British Royal family, especially our revered 
Queen, for whom when in English society Wilhelm 
II. professes abiding affection, were allowed to be treated by the 
German Press, which is never permitted to asperse Sovereigns 
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whom the Government thinks it worth while being polite to. 
Nor was the ‘situation alleviated by the offensive and insolent 
speeches in which the Emperor’s Chancellor, Prince Biilow, and 
other faux bonhommes in his Majesty’s service, played to the 
gallery in the days of our stress and anxiety; and we should 
imagine that Prince Biilow, of convenient memory, can scarcely 
have forgotten the trouncing he received from Mr. Chamberlain 
for his impertinent attack upon the British Army. The Emperor 
adduces two sensational instances of his friendship to England 
during the war: 


When the struggle was at its height, the German Government was in- 
vited by the Governments of France and Russia to join with them in calling 
upon England to put an end to the war. The moment had come, they said, not 
only to save the Boer Republics, but also to humiliate England to the dust. 
What wasmyreply? I said that so far from Germany joining in any concerted 
European action to put pressure upon England and bring about her downfall, 
Germany would always keep aloof from politics that could bring her into com- 
plications with a Sea Power like England. Posterity will one day read the 
exact terms of the telegram—now in the archives of Windsor Castle—in which 
I informed the Sovereign of England of the answer I had returned to the 
Powers which then sought to compass her fall. Englishmen who now insult me 
by doubting my word should know what were my actions in the hour of their 
adversity. 

Nor was that all. Just at the time of your Black Week, in the December 
of 1899, when disasters followed one another in rapid succession, I received a 
letter from Queen Victoria, my revered grandmother, written in sorrow and 
affliction, and bearing manifest traces of the anxieties which were preying upon 
her mind and health. I at once returned a sympathetic reply. Nay, I did 
more. I bade one of my officers procure for me as exact an account as he could 
obtain of the number of combatants in South Africa on both sides, and of the 
actual position of the opposing forces. With the figures before me, I worked 
out what I considered to be the best plan of campaign under the circumstances, 
and submitted it to my General Staff for their criticism. Then I despatched it 
to England, and that document, likewise, is among the State papers at Windsor 
Castle, awaiting the serenely impartial verdict of history. And, as a matter of 
curious coincidence, Jet me add that the plan which I formulated ran very much 
on the same lines as that which was actually adopted by Lord Roberts, and 
carried by him into successful operation. Was that, I repeat, the act of one 
who wished England ill? Let Englishmen be just and say! 


Although the Daily Telegraph is overcome by these manifestations 
of Imperial friendship, they leave other people comparatively 
cold. Every Englishman, whether pro-British or pro-Boer, 
resents the suggestion that Lord Roberts’s plan of campaign 
originated in the German General Staff. Not that we are 
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concerned to deny that the Emperor may have conveyed his 
views to Queen Victoria as to the proper management of the war, 
just as some months ago he instructed Lord Tweedmouth in the 
management of the British Navy; and it is believed that the 
Boers were inundated with suggestions emanating from the German 
General Staff as to how they could best beat the British. 


THE other statement is more serious, though equally ineffective 
in achieving its purpose. Published at a moment when Great 
The Coalition Britain is engaged, in conjunction with Russia and 

France, in laboriously endeavouring to vindicate 
the public law of Europe against the assaults of the German 
Emperor’s ally, Austria-Hungary, and her Bulgarian confederate, 
it was instantly interpreted by the entire British Press, regardless 
of Party, rather as a tactless effort to put a spoke in the wheel of 
the Triple Entente than as conclusive evidence of the German 
Emperor’s friendship to England. It goes without saying that 
the Imperial version of “the anti-British coalition” is vigorously 
contested, very different stories being current in other capitals, and 
there is good ground for affirming that it was Germany who tried 
to entangle her neighbours in a hostile demonstration against this 
country, which, upon their withdrawing as its full proportions 
disclosed themselves, was promptly marketed more suo in London.* 
It is also observable that any overtures made in the interests of 
the Boers by Russia or France to the German Government were 
strictly confidential, and that every obligation of honour should 
have deterred the German Emperor from revealing them. It will 


* Prince Biilow thus discussed the Kruger telegram in his speech to 
the Reichstag on December 12, 1900: “I have not the slightest intention 
of disavowing that telegram, by which his Majesty gave correct expression to 
his sense of the law of nations. . . . I am guilty of no diplomatic indiscretion 
when I say that the telegram had, at any rate, the good effect, by virtue of the 
reception which it met, not in Germany, but outside Germany—it had the 
merit of making the situation so far clear to us that its reception obviated all 
possibility of a doubt that, in the event of a conflict with England in Africa, 
we should have had to rely solely upon our own strength. From the perception 
of this fact a conscientious Government was bound to draw its own conclusions, 
and we drew our conclusions.” Such a speech at such a moment was not only 
a confession that Germany had abortively sounded other Powers at the time of 
the Kruger telegram with a view to organising an anti-British coalition, but 
was also an open invitation to them to reconsider that refusal, 
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be many years before any foreign Government trusts either 
Berlin or Potsdam. We do not for one moment believe that M. 
Delcassé, who is execrated in Germany as the signatory of the 
Anglo-French Agreement, ever entertained the imputed design of 
bringing about the downfall of England, though had he sought 
to avenge Fashoda Englishmen would have no right to complain. 


Ir has always been recognised in responsible quarters in this 
country that, if we may be allowed to say so, the Russian 
Emperor behaved like a gentleman to Great Britain 
throughout the South African War. He steadily 
set his face against the insidious incitements of 
neighbouring potentates, as also against the efforts of Count 
Muravieff and other mischief-makers in his entourage, to exploit 
the situation to our detriment, and that we were not interfered 
with is largely due to the action of Nicholas II., who was attacked 
on that account by the German Emperor’s pet journalist, Dr. 
Schiemann, in the Kreuz Zeitung. We are not an ungrateful 
people, and we are not unmindful of the solid services rendered 
to us at a critical juncture in our history by a Sovereign 
who was under no political obligation to Great Britain, even 
though no payment has ever been sought for those services, 
and they have never been hawked about in the newspapers. 
Moreover we must frankly recognise that had Russia and France 
taken the action of which the German Emperor accuses them, 
and had tried to form a Continental coalition against us, we 
should have had absolutely no shadow of right to resent such 
action, because we were and had been for many years on the 
worst possible terms with both Powers, largely owing to the 
sinister machinations of Bismarck and his successors, and that 
they should take advantage of our South African difficulties 
would have been quite according to the rules of the game. 


Nicholas II. 
and England 


ALTHOUGH half an Englishman, Wilhelm II. has never understood, 
and never will understand, the British people, and the longer he 
studies them the more complete will be his failure, 
partly because of his peculiar temperament, and 
partly because almost the only Englishmen and 


Englishwomen he comes across, or is ever likely to come across, are 
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sycophants, whose only idea is to curry favour by subserviency. On 
the rare occasions when he has met a “ white man,” as happened, 
for instance, a few months ago, and hears the truth, he keenly 
resents it. Nowthere are admittedly many sycophants in this 
country, but as a nation we are sportsmen rather than toadies, 
which does not mean that we are all skilled in sports and games, 
but that we admire, perhaps we overrate, the sporting qualities 
of straightforwardness and fair play, of which the German Em- 
peror and his advisers are so painfully destitute. The German 
people have very fine qualities, which Englishmen ungrudgingly 
admire—their industry, their method, their scientific application, 
their extraordinary efficiency and determination in attain- 
ing their objects, and above all their splendid self-sacrificing 
patriotism. But there can never be any rapprochement between 
Germany and England, even if the Germans wanted it—which 
they don’t—until the German Government learns to ‘‘play the 
game.” They did not play the game during the South African 
War, either towards the Boers or towards ourselves, or towards 
anybody else, and they have never played it since, and they are 
not playing it now. Their every action is governed by the con- 
viction that German prestige depends upon making mischief 
between other Powers. But the work of an international agent 
provocateur can only be successful provided his réle remains secret. 
The moment he becomes a public character, he isa fiasco, and ever 
since the appearance of Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences 
and Busch’s Bismarck: Some Secret Pages in his History, which 
revealed the whole apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse to an unsus- 
pecting world, there has necessarily been a complete transforma- 
tion in the international situation, and Powers who formerly 
quarrelled at German instigation for the benefit of Germany, 
have composed their differences and are resolved to remain friends. 
It is not unnatural that Germany should be anxious to gain time 
for the development of her Sea-power, but her efforts to bam- 
boozle us are too transparent to hoodwink even a Cabinet Minister. 
Herr Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberals, who is now 
extolled by the Potsdam Press as a friend of England, was oblig- 
ing enough to ‘‘tip us the wink”’ five years ago. Speaking at a 
Congress of his party at Erfurt, this eminent, if egregious, politi- 
cian thus foreshadowed German tactics as practised ever since in 
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the intervals of Imperial ebullitions of temper: ‘In our attitude 
towards England we must keep cool, and wntd [our italics] we 
have a strong fleet it would be a mistake to allow ourselves to 
be driven into a hostile policy towards England.” 


During his visit to England last autumn, the German Emperor 
repeatedly informed admiring gobemouches of both sexes that it 
was preposterous to suppose that the German 
Navy was directed against England, occasionally 
adding, “‘ My single object in building battleships is to be able to 
help England in her hour of need, particularly against her American 
enemies.” Every German rapprochement with any other Power is 
always “‘against ” somebody. If we were so foolish as to respond 
to such overtures, of which we have had not a few, “the British 
attempt to form a European coalition against the United States” 
would be marketed in Washington. For the benefit of the readers 
of the Daily Telegraph, whose intelligence is not rated very high 
by the Kaiser, the German Navy is now explained away on the 
ground that it is aimed at our ally Japan, against whom we are 
invited to form an offensive and defensive alliance, for the pro- 
motion of which the old bogey of the Yellow Peril is trotted out 
anew. 

But, you will say, what of the German Navy? Surely, that is a menace to 
England! Against whom but England are my squadrons being prepared ? 
If England is not in the minds of those Germans who are bent on creating a 
powerful fleet, why is Germany asked to consent to such new and heavy burdens 
of taxation? My answer is clear. Germany is a young and growing Empire. 
She has a world-wide commerce, which is rapidly expanding, and to which the 
legitimate ambition of patriotic Germans refuses to assign any bounds, Germany 
must have a powerful fleet to protect that commerce and her manifold interests 
in even the most distant seas. She expects those interests to go on growing, 
and she must be able to champion them manfully in any quarter of the globe. 
Germany looks ahead. Her horizons stretch far away. She must be prepared 
for any eventualities in the Far East. Who can foresee what may take place in 
the Pacific in the days to come, days not so distant as some believe, but days, 
at any rate, for which all European Powers with Far Eastern interests ought 
steadily to prepare? Look at the accomplished rise of Japan; think of the 
possible national awakening of China ; and then judge of the vast problems of 
the Pacific. Only those Powers which have great navies will be listened to 
with respect when the future of the Pacific comes to be solved; and if for that 
reason only Germany must have a powerful fleet. It may even be that England 


herself will be glad that Germany has a fleet when they speak together on the 
same side in the great debates of the future. 
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Upon this all we need observe is that an invitation to join forces 
against an ally can never be attractive to a loyal community, 
while it is obvious to the meanest intelligence that if German 
battleships had been built with a view to fighting in the Far Kast 
their coal bunkers would have been infinitely larger than they 
are. It is noteworthy that during recent debates in the Reichstag, 
the spokesmen of all parties indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that the German Navy was intended for distant operations. 


THE German people were momentarily stunned by their Sove- 
reign’s exploit, which was rendered all the more sensational by 
the amazing narrative issued by the Wilhelmstrasse, 


An Amazing to which no epitome could do justice. 
Communique cae, 
What happened in the case of the interview with his 


Majesty, published in the Daily Telegraph, was this: A number of English 
gentlemen * collected together views expressed by the Emperor in conversa- 
tion with them at different. times, and submitted them to the Emperor 
with the request that his Majesty should allow them to be published, with a 
view to removing misunderstandings prevailing in Great Britain regarding 
the Emperor’s policy towards that country. The Emperor handed the state- 
ment to the Imperial Chancellor; he did not even express the wish that it 
should be published, but confined himself to stating that, if tne Foreign Office 
saw no objection to its publication, he had none. The Chancellor passed the 
statement on to the Foreign Office, and here the mistake was made. The 
officials were under the impression that the publication of the document had 
already been decided on, and therefore believed that all they had to do was to 
confirm the historical accuracy of the facts therein contained. This they did, 
and returned the document to the Emperor through the channel by which it 
had come. The responsibility, therefore, cannot lie with the Emperor, and only 
to a small extent with the English gentlemen who prepared the document, but 
solely with the officials of the Foreign Office, whom Prince Biilow, as their 
chief, and because they possess no political responsibility, decided to protect. 


The communiqué concluded with the following sentence: ‘* The 
suggestion of the British Press that the Emperor undertook this 
political move on his own responsibility against foreign Powers is 
both unfair and ungentlemanly,” a suitable comment from such 
a quarter. This publication was followed by an unprecedented 
outbreak of German indignation, in which Press, platform and 
Parliament co-operated, sparing neither the Emperor, his Chan- 
cellor, nor the bureaucracy, and it looked as though something 


* Where are these “ English gentlemen”? Echo answers, “‘ Where?” 
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musthappen. But nothing has happened so far, nor is anything 
likely to happen, except the perpetuation of that European 
unrest for which an abnormal personality is primarily responsible. 
Not the least striking German comment appeared in the Tdgliche 
Rundschau, said to be a paper read by the Emperor: 


His Majesty’s words show that the Emperor William IJ. still continues to 
believe in the efficacy of personal appeals, of desperate efforts to win confidence 
for his own person and for his pacific aims, and of that policy which sees only 
the goal but fails to follow the paths by which alone that goal can be attained, 
which wants to take the whole world under its wing, and when it creates un- 
rest and reaps a harvest of mistrust complains that it is always being mis- 
understood. . . . So far this “ Lohengrin policy” has not brought us a single 
step forward. It has welded more closely the ties which unite our enemies and 
has diminished the number of our friends; it has depressed our prestige like a 
market quotation, and has lessened belief in the earnestness of our purpose, and 
in the seriousness and trustworthiness of our policy. But it may be objected : 
What harm can this Imperial utterance inflict upon us? We believe that it 
has once more lowered confidence in our trustworthiness, and that it has 
increased the difficulties of conducting our foreign policy to such an extent that 
we by no means envy the task of the responsible statesman whose function it is 
to defend these utterances, 


The Tédgliche Rundschau added, “During the Boer War there 


was a divergence of opinion between the German people and the 
German Government, and the policy of the day was conducted 
on the principle of book-keeping by double entry”—a phrase 
destined to live. 


WE are under no temptation to exacerbate the domestic crisis, if 
there be a crisis, in Germany, nor to join our contemporaries in 
ee : lecturing the Germans on the beauties of constitu- 
‘* J’y suis ‘ ‘ 
J’y reste” tional government, which have been carefully 
placed beyond their reach by the German Consti- 
tution, which may be described as a bureaucratic autocracy. 
The crux of the position is that there is no responsible govern- 
ment in Germany, and in spite of recent experiences it is uncertain 
whether the small minority of Germans who count seriously desire 
responsible government. They are by no means enamoured of 
Parliamentarism, which in their judgment means government 
by gas-bags. They would naturally prefer the combination of 
Wilhelm I. and Bismarck to that of Wilhelm II. and Prince 
Biilow, but they have little or no hankering for the British, the 
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French, or the Austrian regimes. They may be momentarily 
annoyed with their autocrat, but there is no evidence of any 
effective constitutional movement. Nor is there any machinery 
for changing the Constitution. If the Emperor may not say 
“T’etat c’est moi,” he certainly can say, “J’y suis, j’y reste.” 
He is master of the situation, and the nation is in an impasse 
from which there is no issue. Fortunately it is none of our 
business, and as British advice is not required, and would, like 
Imperial interviews, have the opposite to the desired effect, we 
pass over a crisis which seems to be ending in comedy. We are 
solely concerned with its external aspects, which are sufficiently 
grave, and shall content ourselves with mentioning the salient 
facts. On October 30 Prince Biilow went through the form of 
tendering his resignation, which was instantly declined by his 
Sovereign. On November 10 the Chancellor administered some 
soothing syrup to a naturally excited Reichstag, declaring that 
‘the knowledge that the publication of his conversations had not 
produced the effect which the Emperor intended in England, and 
has evoked deep excitement and painful regret in our own country, 
will—and this is a firm conviction which I have gained during 
these days of stress—induce the Emperor in future to observe that 
reserve, even in private conversations, which is equally indispen- 
sable in the interests of a uniform policy and for the authority of 
the Crown. Were that not so, neither I nor any successor of mine 
would assume the responsibility.” Some excitement was caused 
by the discovery that Prince Biilow’s brave words had been 
spoken without the Emperor’s permission, and the subsequent 
meeting between Sovereign and statesman on November 17 was 
awaited with keen anxiety. Its single fruit was the issue of 
another communiqué, which has been hailed by one side as a vic- 
tory for Prince Biilow and as marking the inauguration of a 
Constitutional régime, and by the other as leaving the Sovereign’s 
status essentially intact. According to this document, Prince 
Biilow’s audience ‘‘ occupied several hours.” 


His Majesty the Emperor received the statements and explanations of the 
Imperial Chancellor in a highly serious spirit and expressed his will in words 
to the effect that, notwithstanding the exaggerated and, as he considered, 
unjust character of the criticisms to which he had been publicly subjected, he 
regarded it as his highest Imperial duty to safeguard the stability of the policy 
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of the Empire without prejudice to the responsibilities imposed by the Con- 
stitution. His Majesty the Emperor accordingly approved the statements of 
the Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag and gave Prince Biilow the assurance 
of his continued confidence. 


It is alleged that the Emperor would not even have consented 
to this verbal concession but for the death of General von Hiilsen 
Hiaseler, the Chief of his Majesty’s Military Cabinet, under pain- 
fully dramatic circumstances, which have so far been successfully 
withheld from the public, or we should have had yet another 
sensation. Under the influence of this tragedy, Wilhelm II. 
allowed Prince Biilow to “save face,’ but the alliance is not 
expected to last, and it is thought that before long the Chancellor 
will retire to his Roman villa, unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 
To suppose that a man of Wilhelm II.’s explosive temperament 
will permanently consent to read public speeches written for him 
by Prince Biilow, whom he despises, and to have his private con- 
versation viséed by the same official, is to suppose that water 
will henceforward run uphill. From the foreign standpoint 
things remain precisely where they were. The Emperor controls 
German policy. It is with him we have to reckon, and recent 
revelations make that reckoning even more serious than it was. 
That the issues of peace and war should be in such hands! 


In the midst of Germany’s “ crisis,” the international temperature 
was suddenly raised to boiling-point by Prince Biilow’s audacious 
attempt to create a diversion at the expense of 
France, who having some weeks before unreservedly 
accepted Germany’s proposal to submit what is known as the 
Casablanca incident to arbitration, suddenly found herself con- 
fronted by the unheard-of demand that as a preliminary to 
arbitration she should apologise to Germany, and censure her 
soldiers for arresting certain deserters from the Foreign Legion 
whom the German Consul at Casablanca had officiously taken under 
his wing, though there was hardly a German subject among them. 
France was also called upon to release these deserters. These de- 
mands were universally condemned as insulting and inadmissible. 
It is never England’s interest to inflame Franco-German relations, 
and we are happily spared the necessity of dwelling on this perilous 
episode, because, after keeping Kurope on tenterhooks for several 
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days, during which France realised that neither her Russian allies 
nor her British friends were unworthy of her confidence, wiser 
counsels prevailed in Berlin, Germany realised her blunder and 
withdrew from an impossible position. A declaration was 
agreed upon to the effect that “The two Governments, regret- 
ting the incidents which occurred at Casablanca on September 
25, and which led to acts of violence by some of their subor- 
dinate agents, have decided to submit all the questions raised 
by this affair to arbitration. By common consent each of 
the two Powers undertakes to express regret for the acts of 
its agents which may be condemned by the decision of the 
Court of Arbitration on matters of fact and questions of 
law.” The demeanour of France during this crisis greatly 
raised her prestige throughout Europe, which equally admired 
her calmness, her firmness, and her solidarity during the 
storm, and her dignity and forbearance on its subsidence. Had 
the French Cabinet collapsed, as it did three years ago when the 
German Emperor demanded M. Delcassé’s head on a charger, the 
worst would probably have happened. That the Republic kept 
its head was partly due to the experience gained in the interval, 
but mainly to the great Frenchman who, to the advantage 
of every peaceful Power, remains at the head of French 
affairs. That personality always counts, especially in a demo- 
cracy, is the lesson of the careers of President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and M. Clemenceau, all of whom are destined to leave 
their mark on their generation. 


540 


We have occasionally been remonstrated with by men whose 
judgment we respect for continually describing the German 
A Friendly Emperor as the hostile head of a hostile State. 
Kaiser They reluctantly admit that Germany should be 

regarded as an unfriendly Power, that she is pre- 
paring for war against England, and that such a war would be 
popular in Germany. But they demur to the suggestion that 
Wilhelm II. is “hostile.” They point to the strong personal 
and family ties uniting him to our Royal Family, to his evident 
enjoyment whenever he visits our shores, and, above all, to the 
countless conversations with Englishmen, in which he has 
emphasised his devotion to this country and his desire to be 
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regarded as a friend. “Surely,” our critics say, “to suggest 
that he is playing a part is to carry suspicion to extremes.” This 
remonstrance has hitherto been difficult to meet publicly, because 
the answer depends on references to other private conversations. 
But in view of the latest development we feel at liberty to 
say that our deep-rooted distrust of the German Emperor is 
founded partly on his efforts to stoke up sufficient Anglophobia 
in his own country to float a great fleet, which it is understood 
between him and his subjects is aimed at Great Britain, and to 
be paid for by the war indemnity to be levied upon us, and 
partly on the fact that whenever his Majesty talks interna- 
tional politics with any foreigner who is not an Englishman, 
he invariably expresses anti-English sentiments, and is often 
bitterly Anglophobe and violent in his denunciation of our 
Sovereign, of our statesmen, of our policy, and of our people, and 
is continually holding us up as hostes humani generis, against whom 
the civilised world shouldcombine. This has occurred so often in 
various conversations with distinguished Frenchmen, with Russians, 
and especially with Americans on yachts and elsewhere, as to be 
a matter of common knowledge, nor happening so often can it 
be dismissed as an accident or an impulse. It would indeed be 
no exaggeration to say that for many years Wilhelm II. has 
carried ona private conversational crusade against Great Britain, 
which completely nullifies any expressions of amity to which 
he may give vent in conversation with Englishmen. 


Ir is unnecessary to labour the point. Murder will out. While the 
world was still gasping under the effect of the Daily Telegraph inter- 
The Sup- view, came the news that a far more sensational 
interview with the Kaiser, also endorsed by the 
pressed , 
Interview  @erman Foreign Office, had been suppressed when 
on the eve of publication. It appears that some 
months ago Dr. Bayard Hale, principal editor of the New York 
Times, published a long descriptive account of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
daily life at the White House, which reached the German Emperor, 
together with a request that he should allow himself to be similarly 
dealt with by Dr. Hale, and in July that distinguished journalist 
joined the Imperial yacht in Norway, and had a protracted con- 
versation with the Kaiser, who, after his wont, let himself go at 
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the expense of his English cousins. This interview was intended 
for publication in the New York Times, but for some mysterious 
reason the German Foreign Office stipulated that it should be 
transferred to a monthly magazine, and an expurgated edition 
of the interview was to have appeared in the December Century 
Magazine, and the number was already printed containing the 
article. But on the commotion caused by the indiscretion of the 
Daily Telegraph, Germany moved heaven and earth—chiefly earth 
—to secure its suppression, and the German taxpayer must have 
paid a pretty penny before an enterprising American firm were 
persuaded to destroy 150,000 copies of an illustrated magazine. 
But the deed was done, though unfortunately for the Germans it 
could not be concealed, as the tit-bit had already been advertised 
far and wide, and the action of the Wilhelmstrasse only served 
to intensify public interest in the suppressed article, and it was 
obviously only a matter of time as to when it would appear. 
One of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, the New York American, was 
the first in the field with a short but sensational epitome 
(November 21), which was promptly repudiated by Dr. Hale, 
who, however, had considerable difficulty in repudiating the 
subsequent version in the New York World of November 22, 
which met his denial by publishing a photographed facsimile of 
the interview in proof, containing corrections in Dr. Hale’s hand- 
writing, and initialled by him, the article having been submitted 
to him before publication. Dr. Hale is in a tight place owing to 
his anxiety to oblige his German friends; but the issue is too 
important to be burked, and persons who have read the original 
interview vouch for the accuracy of the World’s epitome, which 
fully explains the expensive efforts of the German Government. 
It runs as follows: 


The Kaiser told Mr. Hale that King Edward had been hounding and 
humiliating him for two years, and he was exasperated ; that Germany was 
the paramount Power in Europe, and England was trying to neutralise her 
power ; that he (the Emperor) held France in the hollow of his hand, and 
Russia was of no account since the Japanese War. 

That if a pan-European war were inevitable the sooner it came the 
better, because he was now ready, and was tired of the suspense ; that Great 
Britain had been a decadent nation ever since her victory over the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, because her cause was unrighteous and ungodly, 
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and Divine judgment was bound eventually to overtake the powerful nation 
that waged such a war; that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was an iniqui‘ous 
alliance against all the white races. England was proving absolutely her 
faithlessness as a Christian nation; Japan was honeycombing India with 
sedition and flooding it with spies, while professing to be England's friend 
and ally ; 

That the only way to counteract this alliance was for Germany and 
America to act together at an early date, or America would be compelled to 


Jight Japan within ten months ; that in the event of a great war, England 


would lose many of her Colonies, especially those in the Pacific, and all he 
would take for Germany would be Egypt, though he would free the Holy 
Land from the infidel ; 

That the perfection of the Zeppelin airship would give Germany a 
powerful advantage in war-time, and she was ready to make use of it to the 
fullest extent. 


It goes without saying that the German Government have 
repudiated this version, but a German démenti is not worth the 
ink with which it is written or the paper on which it is printed. 


Our readers will note that the World’s epitome abundantly 
corroborates our assertion as to the Kaiser’s attitude towards 
The this country in his conversation with foreigners, 
Volteface Specially Americans. He is more Anglophobe 

than the Anglophobes. Whereas he poses in the 
Daily Telegraph as the friend of this country, struggling against 
a hostile majority of his own people, and looks forward 
to the day when the British and German fleets will be fighting 
side by side, to the Americans we are held up as traitors to 
the white race, and an American-German alliance is invoked 
in order to compass our overthrow. Are the Americans aware 
that the idea of the Anglo-Japanese alliance originated in German 
circles, and that the German Government made strenuous efforts to 
enter that alliance which is now held up to American execration ? 
The Emperor joyfully looks forward to the dismemberment of 
the British Empire, and must marvel at his own moderation in 
limiting the German share of the plunder to Egypt: The whole 
performance defies comment, though the Daily News cannot resist 
observing that it is strange “‘ that, believing as he says, that the 
Divine judgment would overtake us for such a war (the South African 
War), the Kaiser should have tried to thwart that judgment by 
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sending strategic suggestions to Queen Victoria.’” The Emperor is 
known to have expressed to different individuals during the last few 
months all the sentiments attributed to him by the World, which 
he appears to have concentrated and poured into the sympathetic 
ears of Dr. Hale. That the German Foreign Office should have 
endorsed the interview and have originally approved its publi- 
cation in the United States is more significant than surprising. 
They cannot now pretend that the Century article was innocuous, 
otherwise they would not have made such superhuman efforts to 
suppress it. So far as we have observed, the Daily Telegraph is 
the only English newspaper which has ignored the New York 
World’s version of Dr. Hale’s interview. The Emperor is still to 
be represented by our Potsdam Press as the friend of England. 
Happily, the influence of the Potsdam Press has been completely 
destroyed by the incidents of the past month. 


THE desire expressed by the German Emperor in his American 
interview for an almighty smash probably explains the suspended 
The Near animation of the Near Eastern question. He is 
East the arbiter of the situation, owing to the traditional 

dependence of Vienna upon Berlin, and his present 
policy is to prevent any satisfactory settlement of any inter- 
national question, and to continually confuse the issue by raising 
fresh ‘‘incidents.” If we could answer the question, ‘Does 
Wilhelm II. want war?” (perhaps he cannot answer it himself,) 
we might be able to forecast the future of the Balkan imbroglio. 
Nothing definite has happened during the past month (though 
the prospects of a preliminary agreement between Turkey and 
Bulgaria are said to be improving), and we are not much nearer 
a Conference than we were. This delay accounts for a certain 
note of apprehension in Sir Edward Grey’s latest utterance. At 
the same time we need not despair. The most ominous feature 
of the situation is the violence of the Vienna Press towards 
England, while in Austrian military circles there is wild war talk 
reflected in a crazy article in Danzer’s Militdér Zeitung, demand- 
ing immediate war with Servia. Considering the relations 
between the Ballplatz and the Viennese Press, as also between 
the Austrian and German armies, such demonstrations naturally 
excite anxiety elsewhere, especially in St. Petersburg, where the 
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fate of the Conference will probably be decided—provided, of 
course, and it is a large proviso, that outside wreckers can 
control themselves. Should Russia and Austria agree, we can 
all agree, but Russia is in considerable difficulties, which English- 
men fully appreciate. She cannot relinquish her historic 
mission as the leading Slav Power, nor abandon the Southern 
Slavs to their fate. To a Conference held simply to register 
the recent violation of the Treaty of Berlin Russia cannot be 
reasonably asked to assent. She must be in a position to give 
satisfaction to her protégés, but not at the expense of Turkey, 
whom Russia is as anxious as we are to spare further spoliation. 
On the other hand, Austria has so far flatly declined to come up 
for judgment before assembled Europe, and will only confer on 
condition that the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
treated as a fait accompli. Between these two views there is a 
wide divergence, but hope of a rapprochement may be found in 
the revival of the forces of peace in Vienna, headed by the 
venerable Francis Joseph—who was unquestionably misled as to 
the probable effects of the new forward policy—and who realises 
his responsibility for the crisis precipitated by an Archduke in a 
hurry. 


Ir foreign affairs have been thrilling, home affairs have been 
anything but tame. The political situation is governed by the 
inevitableness of Tariff Reform, which is now 
acknowledged on all hands, whether hostile or 
friendly, and by the growing confidence of the 
Unionist Party. On the other side there is corresponding depres- 
sion, for all the mammoth Ministerial majority, which would vanish 
like snow before the summer sun on its first contact with the con- 
stituencies, and the single idea animating Ministers and their 
followers is to postpone the dreaded day of dissolution—a not 
impressive position for a democratic party which is nothing 
unless popular and which lives on abuse of the Upper House. 
Thanks to the blunders of their opponents, the Lords are now 
masters of the situation, because the Radicals are terrified of a 
General Election, which is the only way of overriding the 
Peers. Thanks to Radical cowardice, the House of Commons 
is reduced to a humiliating and ludicrous position. For 
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many weeks ‘it: has ‘exclusively devoted itself to passing a 
Licensing Bill—we can hardly say to discussing it, as much of it 
remains undiscussed—the third reading of which was carried by 
the usual mechanical majority (350 to 113) on November 20. 
This measure may be described as a Bill to transfer drinking 
from public-houses to private clubs. A few days later Lord 
Lansdowne summoned a meeting of his followers at Lansdowne 
House, who forthwith decided to reject the Licensing Bill on 
second reading, and doubtless it will have been rejected by the 
time these pages are published. Will the great Liberal Party 
take this lying down, and by so doing transfer the government 
of the country to the hereditary enemies of the people ? 


Tue Ministerial position is equally absurd and humiliating as 
regards Education. Being wholly incapable of drafting an 
acceptable Bill, they have had to crave the aid of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and after much 
‘‘negotiation’’ a measure has been framed, described by the 
magic word “compromise,” thereby exciting the delirious enthu- 
siasm of mugwumps, which provides for the surrender of Voluntary 
schools to the Local Authority in return for ‘the right of entry” 
to the denominations, who may be able to give occasional 
religious instruction where circumstances permit. Provision is 
made for contracting-out outside single-school areas, while inside 
these areas grotesque restrictions are imposed upon the teach- 
ing of religion by head teachers, evidently drafted by some 
ignoramus who has never seen a village school, and who imagines 
that its staff is comparable to that of Eton or Harrow. 
Although the public is heartily sick of the Education controversy, 
opposition to Mr. Runciman’s Bill is rapidly developing in 
all quarters. The Radicals can hardly expect to buy the 
Voluntary schools for a mess of pottage at this particular 
moment. The least satisfactory feature in home politics 
is the disposition of certain thoughtless Conservatives of 
both sexes to coquet with Woman Suffrage. A few Con- 
servative ladies have formed an association to promote limited 
Suffrage, and an attenuated fragment of the National Union 
Conference at Cardiff passed a resolution in this sense, as though 
there were any possibility of permanently limiting Suffrage, or 
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of excluding women from Parliament if they are once given 
votes. Fortunately the overwhelming majority of both sexes are 
opposed to this innovation, as our tacticians will speedily learn. 
We publish an anonymous article by a Member of Parliament on 
a subject which is earnestly canvassed wherever Unionists 
foregather, viz., Mr. Balfour’s task in forming the next Adminis- 
tration. With the writer’s demand for “ new blood” our :eaders 
will generally agree. We have no desire to be offensive to any 
of the “old gang,” but we think it desirable that the whole 
question of “claims”’ should be dispassionately reviewed. 


INDIAN affairs are so adequately discussed by Sir Lewis Tupper 
and our Indian correspondent that we need say nothing here 
except this—that it is all-important for people at 
home to keep their heads, and to abstain from 
ignorant and foolish attacks upon Lord Minto, which must do 
much more harm than good. The Viceroy has long been con- 
scious of the seriousness of the situation, and we trust that 
nothing will be done by the Home Government to weaken the 
arm of the Executive. The need of the moment is the assertion 
of order, and the protection of all public servants, high and low, 
from Governors of provinces to informers. Bomb-throwers should 
be blown from guns, all their aiders and abettors being deported. 
Until the British Raj has dominated anarchy it is futile to pro- 
mulgate ‘‘ reforms,’ however beautiful they may look on paper, 
which will be hailed as a victory for the anarchist. , , , The 
almost simultaneous and presumably not disconnected deaths 
of the luckless Emperor of China and that very masterful 
lady the Empress Dowager—whose régime can scarcely be 
adduced as an argument for Woman Sufirage—has caused less 
commotion than was generally feared. Before her death she 
issued a decree appointing an infant, Pu-yi, the son of Prince 
Chun, as Emperor, thereby assuring the de facto rule of his father, 
who is believed to be in sympathy with the enlightened aims of 
Yuan-chi-kai. The prospects of Constitutional government are 
said to have improved. , , , The crisis in Persia has been 
complicated by the Shah’s suspension of the Constitution, an 
action which has cemented Anglo-Russian co-operation. So long 
as these Powers act in accordance with the spirit of their Agree- 
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ment we may preserve our sang-froid. The loyalty of the 
Russian Government is now acknowledged even by former 
detractors. y 4 4 The visit of the King and Queen of Sweden to 
this country has been a conspicuous success from every point of 
view, and cannot fail to consolidate Anglo-Swedish friendship, 
which at one moment threatened to be clouded by our supposed 
want of sympathy with Sweden in her recent trials. , , , Dr. Lang, 
the Bishop of Stepney, has become Archbishop of York, to the 
infinite relief of all those who feared that Mr. Asquith might be 
tempted to prefer a virulent political partisan whose name is a 
byword. , , 4 During the past month we have published a 
book on Hungary (The Political Evolution of the Hungarian 
Nation, by the Hon. C. M. Knatchbull Hugessen, two volumes, 
National Review Office, price 15s. net), of the merits of 
which it would be unbecoming of us to speak. Our single 
object is to enable Englishmen to inform themselves as to the 
evolution of a country against whom various influences have 
lately been seeking to create prejudice, and we are much 
gratified by the tokens of warm appreciation which we have 
received from Hungary, as also by the flattering terms in which 
Mr. Hugessen’s volumes are spoken of by such eminent authori- 
ties as Professor Marczali, by the Pester Lloyd, and by the 
_Hungarian Press generally. , , 4 As we go to Press we learn 
with deep regret of the death of Lord Glenesk at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight. Though not the founder of the Morning Post, he 
made it what it is. No man could wish to leave a more striking 
or enduring monument than an able, fearless, patriotic, indepen- 
dent, and disinterested daily journal, of great and increasing 
influence. 


MR. BALFOUR’S SUM IN SUBTRACTION 


A MEMBER sitting in a retired situation on the Opposition side of 
the House of Commons finds in the present condition of public 
affairs ample material for reflection. At a time when the break- 
down of the management of Parliamentary business is complete, 
when Cabinet dissensions are rife and a Cabinet Minister speaks 
contemptuously of his colleagues in the Lobby, when by-election 
aiter by-election proves that the Government have completely 
lost the confidence of the country, when Ministers, to do them 
justice, seem conscious that they are but transient and em- 
barrassed phantoms, and when boredom is written on the faces of 
all those who have to endure the dreary drip of Mr. Haldane’s 
interminable speeches or the sophisticated professionalism of his 
fluent but unconvincing leader, the pivot of interest naturally 
shifts to the Opposition, and an unambitious mind turns to the 
problem which awaits Mr. Balfour. 

It must be remembered that before the day arrives for the 
Sovereign to summon a successor to Mr. Asquith, and to charge 
him with the formation of a Ministry, the electorate will have 
unhesitatingly decided the policy of the new Cabinet. It is 
recorded that when a Chief Whip once asked Mr. Disraeli with 
what cry he meant to go to the country, the answer was, “ You 
need not trouble yourself about that—the only cry which ever 
interests the people is—‘ that d—d Government.’’’ Good reason 
as there is for believing that the voters at the next General 
Election will in the main be animated by this just and laudable 
sentiment, it will also be found that practically every Unionist 
candidate will have insisted in his address on the imperative need 
of Tariff Reform and will have stated the case for the recasting 
of our obsolete fiscal system at every meeting in his constituency. 


Hence the Unionist leader will have no doubt as to the policy 
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for which he will be responsible. The work before him and his 
colleagues will be positive and constructive. No halting measure: 
no half-hearted scheme of Fiscal Reform will suffice. Suppleness 
will not pay. Rem, quocunque modo rem. Nothing that reflects 
a compromise to satisfy the doubts of halting friends, be their 
past services eminent or their talents conspicuous, will content 
the electorate. Any hesitation in interpreting the settled con- 
viction of the country will bring ruin in its train, and any trifling 
with a plain mandate will consign the Unionist party and all for 
which the Unionist party stands to practical extinction. 

“‘ T wonder how he will form his Cabinet,’ said Lord Monmouth ; 
‘the old story won’t do.” 

This sagacious observation in the familiar political novel of 
the last century is true to-day. Mr. Balfour must surely dispense 
with some of the ordinary domestic furniture of the late Unionist 
Government, if he is to avoid that ‘malady of lost power” which 
has been an affliction not unknown in the history of political 
parties. Office is an acquired taste, says Lord Rosebery, and he 
might have added that like many other tastes when once acquired, 
it is much appreciated. But a prudent First Minister of the 
Crown will see to it that party appetites are not gratified at the 
expense of great national interests. 

Now whatever be the merits or demerits of ‘‘the old story ”— 
itshould be borne in mind that Mr. Balfour succeeded to the first 
place in an Administration for which he was not originally 
responsible, Itis true that the crisis of 1903 led to some appoint- 
ments and promotions; but, nevertheless, the Government which 
resigned in 1905 was the creation of the singularly independent 
judgment of the late Lord Salisbury—whose great intellect per- 
haps prevented him from being a happy Connovsseur en hommes— 
a gilt possessed by very few of the really eminent men who have 
served the State at home and abroad during our time. The next 
election will leave Mr. Balfour a free hand. When that time 
comes his followers are confident that he will be swayed by no 
feelings except a desire to put the right man in the right place. 
Room will be made for the most able and efficient workers in the 
vineyardof Fiscal Reform. He will not sacrifice his Party to his 
inends. 

It is practically certain that in the process of Cabinet con- 
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struction Mr. Balfour will be materially helped by some of his 
oldest political friends and colleagues. To take two instances. 
Mr. Akers Douglas isthe shrewdest of Parliamentarians. No one 
knows better than he the changing mood of the Lobby or the exact 
value of the threat of the frondeur. A better Whip has never served 
a chief or guided the organisation of a great Party. Scorning the 
petty methods of self-advertisement he has filled the offices allotted 
to him (which he has never sought) with industry and manly 
straightforwardness, and no Minister has a finer record for loyal 
and unselfish service. If rumour be true, he has made no secret 
of his intention to stand aside. Moved by the same feeling of 
disinterestedness Lord Londonderry—than whom Mr. Balfour 
possesses no more devoted friend—will probably follow his example, 
after a distinctly creditable record in several important offices of 
State. 

Age in the case of Lord Halsbury and health in the case of 
Mr. Arnold Forster will prevent a renewal of their official con- 
nection. Mr. Gerald Balfour is understood to have relinquished 
his Parliamentary career, while Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes will never 
make the accident of his momentary and giddy elevation a title 
for future recognition. At last the door will be closed against 
Lord Ashbourne. 

There remain, however, some names in the last Unionist 
Cabinet which are legacies of painful difficulty. There is a well- 
known saying of Mr. Gladstone’s that a Prime Minister in select- 
ing his colleagues ought to possess the qualities of a butcher. 

A gentle lamb has rhetoric to plead, 


And when she sees the butcher’s knife decreed, 
Her voice entreats him not to make her bleed. 


Human nature—and especially political human nature—being 
what it is, there will probably be some entreating voices raised 
when it is a question of passing sentence of exclusion upon 
those who are known to count themselves as essential elements in 
a Unionist Cabinet. Ils prennent leurs sowvenirs pour des droits. 
Doubtless it will be very hard for Mr. Balfour to part with old 
friends and colleagues, some of whom possess fairly respectable 
qualifications. He cannot be expected to rival the spirit or the 
methods of Mr. Asquith in his summary and brutal treatment of 
Lord Elgin, who is understood to have regarded the offer of a 
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marquisate under the circumstances as an insult. Nor are Mr. 
Balfour’s friends to be consoled with peerages as were some of 
Mr. Asquith’s when they were ejected from office. But decision 
must be taken nevertheless. It is incontestable that the utility 
of public service is largely affected by the degree of public favour 
accorded to the individual. Magistratus virum ostendit; and in 
these democratic days the leader of a political party cannot afford 
to overlook the popular verdict on official performances, nor can 
he ignore a Parliamentary failure in deference to an historic name 
or territorial influence. 

The pronounced Cobdenite proclivities of certain members of 
the late Cabinet who have never believed in Tariff Reform and 
who, to their credit, be it said, have never endorsed Tariff Reform 
and would never stultify themselves by joining a Tariff Reform 
Government will materially facilitate Mr. Balfour’s task. But 
there are others, take, for instance, the case of Lord Midleton, 
who unsuccessfully contested Guildford asan anti-Chamberlainite, 
but has since reconsidered his views and is now an active propa- 
gandist of heresy. He was a laborious and painstaking public 
servant: noone so ready as he with all the details of the Depart- 
ments over which he presided. Indeed justice has not been done 
to his labours at the War Office at a most difficult and critical 
time. There he proved himself a capable administrator, pos- 
sessed of the gift of lucid and occasionally effective speech. But 
unfortunately for his reputation nature endowed him with 
a most unhappy genius for producing embarrassing situations 
in Parliament, with their inevitable reflex action in the country; 
while his violent personal collisions led to the amusing exaggeration 
that at times he was not even on telegraphic terms with his official 
correspondents. His tactlessness is proverbial and his mauvaise 
plaisanterie a byword. It is not given to any political party to 
sustain such a mortgage upon its popularity, and therefore candour 
compels the judgment that Lord Midleton’s services should not 
be requisitioned for the next Cabinet. Still, in public life locus est 
plurimis umbris, and to manage Irish Peers and the finances 
of the London County Council is an interesting and useful 
occupation. 

It is a melancholy necessity to refer to the position of Mr. 
George Wyndham. Gifted, brilliant and alert, he shone among 
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the young men of 1895. His early deeds in office won unstinted 
praise from all quarters, and many will remember how the rever- 
sion of even the highest place seemed within his easy reach. But 
he passed into the dark shadows of the closing months of 1904, 
and he has never regained his pride of place in the ranks of his 
Party or in Parliament. It has been pathetic to watch his 
attempts at recovery. Although he still intervenes in debate, and 
is a frequent figure on provincial platforms, his copious rhetoric 
somehow has become an unmeaning verbosity: his flowers of 
speech, brilliant though they are, only please the eye, leaving no 
fragrance. He seems to have acquired—perhaps unconsciously 
—a certain artificiality of style and manner which suggests a note 
of insincerity. It is sad that one who was once ranked among 
the dynamic agents of a political cause should have suffered so 
serious a decline in political estimation, and should now occupy 
only a faded place in the catalogue of exhausted influences. His 
career recalls the language of Attorney-General Yelverton in a 
famous trial: ‘“‘ He hath been as a star at which the world hath 
gazed; but stars may fall, nay, they must fall, when they trouble 
the sphere where they abide.” And yet there is the law of com- 
pensation. Mr. Wyndham has the rare consolation of literary 
gifts of no mean order. A wide circle of friends, including much 
cultivated opinion, has always found in him more to admire as a 
man of letters than as a man of affairs. 

Longo intervallo comes the name of Lord Derby. “Ihave no 
objection to young noblemen being put forward, for they are 
preferred so rapidly, and then their fathers die; so that, in 
the long run, they do not interfere with us.” Thus spoke the 
immortal wire-puller of political romance. Lord Derby’s promo- 
tion inthe House of Commons was indeed rapid; whether “in the 
long run” he is to “interfere,” is another matter. A cheery and 
popular Whip, he was advanced after the South African War to 
the post of Financial Secretary at the War Office, and from that 
Department he entered the Cabinet as Postmaster-General. It is 
certainly difficult to justify so swift a progress. In many quarters 
it gave rise to derisive comment, for, indeed, the young Guards- 
man was seldom taken seriously by the House of Commons. His 
very gifts of popularity provoked general amusement. His main 
idea as a Minister seemed to be to square an Opposition by bon- 
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homie, and to rediice criticism by confidential information about 
the prospects of the paternal racing stud. His speeches were a 
happy mixture of blunders and frank admissions, and his Parlia- 
mentary address not only lacked finish, but failed to disguise an 
elementary knowledge of the subject of debate. 


Boeotum in crasso jurares aere natum. 


At times he was a veritable enfant terrible on the Treasury Bench, 
as the Party found to their cost in his disastrous attack upon the 
members of the Postal service—an indiscretion which lost him his 
seat in the convulsion of 1906. His views on political questions 
and Party prospects continue to be determined by the environ- 
ment of the moment, and such fiscal opinions as he has are alter- 
nately affected by the atmosphere of Lancashire and the Carlton 
Club. He has now probably not an enemy in the world; and if, 
in truth, it is his ambition to take service in the next Government, 
and in his own person to identify the house of Stanley once again 
with the fortunes of the Conservative Party, no one would object 
to his appointment to one of the great offices of the Court. After 
all, did not the Prime Minister of 1757 step straightway from 
Downing Street to the Lord Chamberlain’s Department ? 

In framing a retired list there are some who would pause at 
the name of Mr. Walter Long; but on the whole it may be con- 
ceded that the verdict of the party would probably be favourable 
to his claims to another term of Office. The right honourable 
gentleman has had a long, varied, and fruitful experience of official 
life. He was first employed to reconcile country gentlemen to 
County Councils, and to the late Mr. Ritchie, and in 1895 ke took 
the portfolio of Agriculture into the Cabinet to prove to the farmers 
that a Conservative Prime Minister cared more for their interests 
than did his Liberal predecessor. In 1900 he again found the Local 
Government Board a congenial task, and in 1905 he had a few 
months’ experience of the hopelessness of trying to govern Ireland 
with Sir Anthony Macdonnell as a partner. In Opposition he is 
still supposed to have Ireland under his special charge; but he 
has recently begun to study the Navy. 

Mr. Long is a Lobby favourite. He listens to the chatter of 
the young Member; he is respectful to the protests of the old. 
He understands the vernacular of a back bench and he holds 
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grave converse with the front. His industry is beyond all praise. 
He lives laborious days in Committee and in his place in the 
House; and it is said that his time is spent in a whirl of inter- 
views with important persons and in conference with his private 
secretaries. He delights in the turmoil of the provincial meeting 
and in the bustle and advertisement of the public dinner. But 
it must be confessed that his judgment is alike volatile and infirm, 
and that he constantly yields to the impulse of the moment. As 
a Parliamentary speaker he is far removed from the first rank. 
Although he has, in the language of Lord Westbury when referring 
to a third-rate advocate, “the fatal gift of fluency,” yet the 
texture of his speeches is both poor and thin; and even in his 
most choleric mood he meets with but slight success either in 
debate or reply. Moderate as are his achievements in Parlia- 
ment, he is still of distinct value in an Administration. It is 
important that a Unionist Government should know what squires 
and farmers mean by Conservative principles, and it is something 
to have a Minister beloved of the Market ordinary and Agri- 
cultural show, and who can understand the grumbles of a County 
Council and the grievances of a Board of Guardians. Mr. Long’s 
acquaintance with political history may only date from 1880, and 
he may be as vaguely informed of modern economic science as he 
is of the writings of Ricardo. Cavour and Mazzini may be names 
as unfamiliar to him as Taine and De Tocqueville. It matters 
not. He finds an appropriate niche in the Conservative hierarchy, 
where he figures as a country gentleman of high character who 
has consecrated his considerable ambition and modest abilities 
to the interests of his party, both in Parliament and in the 
country. 

These reflections upon the political value of ex-Ministers are 
not offered in any spirit of infallibility. Opinions on the merits 
of statesmen may and do vary considerably. Atthe same time 
the perspective of the Party Leader is frequently not correct, 
and it is well that he should stand at a little distance from the 
picture, 

Statesmen, like beauties, are very rarely sensible of the 
gradations of their decay, and—it may be added—of the decay 
of others. Just as it is true that to govern men one should not 
overrate them, so also it is a common error to suppose that 
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mediocrities are any the less mediocrities because they have 
been associated in a Cabinet with men of power and brains, or 
to believe that mere wealth and county influence add nowadays 
to the strength of Parliamentary Government. 

The wholesome period of Opposition is the Leader’s oppor- 
tunity for review: and he can sensibly diminish the difficulties 
of Cabinet making if only he will determine, in petto, the names 
of his colleagues upon whose services he will make no demand. 

One word in conclusion. There seems to be a growing 
tendency in the Parliamentary world to imagine that a political 
career is a failure, unless it receives official recognition. Irresis- 
tible appears to be the attraction of a seat on the front bench, 
and fascinating the importance of knowing secrets, which are 
never kept. A despatch box and a Cabinet key are the coveted 
properties of the soi-disant statesman, and the delusion is complete 
when the aspirant, correctly posed at the table, solemnly reads an 
answer prepared and type-written in the Department, and gravely 
asks an honourable gentleman to give notice of his supplementary 
question. 

Such is the last infirmity of noble minds. But what folly 
it is! The second-class members of a Cabinet have about as 
much influence on the policy of a Government as the chairman 
of the Great Western Railway has on the direction and adminis- 
tration of that vast concern over whose destinies he formally 
presides. If only it were realised that good work can be done 
and good speeches made; that a reputation can be earned and 
a great position established without wearing the livery of office, 
the status of a Member of Parliament would be higher than it is 
to-day. 


M.P. 
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PROFESSOR MARSHALL AND PURE 
THEORY * 


Since the fourteen professors blew their paper trumpet against 
Birmingham, there has been nothing like the academic reappear- 
ance of one of them. It is as though after battle some forlorn 
friend of the vanquished should appear upon the field to mourn 
the fallen and reflect that upon all military theory the result 
ought to have been different. So Whig critics of the art of war 
rebuked the Duke of Wellington in the days when he was still 
believed to be a Tory mediocrity, and pointed out that upon 
correct principles he ought to have been beaten at the battle of 
Assaye. The historic struggle of the last half-decade has been 
fought clean out. Mr. Chamberlain is vindicated by the assured 
triumph of his memorable initiative, and the extent of the mental 
revolution effected by his single-handed campaign. The national 
verdict is pronounced. Nothing remains but to register that 
verdict at the polls. The last Free Trade Government we are 
likely to see already knows itself to be the Ministry of a minority. 
The majority in the country has already passed from them. The 
nation is definitely prepared for another revulsion of feeling which 
vigorous and enthusiastic effort on the part of Unionists would 
make as overwhelming as the last. 

The trouble to be afterwards encountered may be great, but 
will not reverse the result of the next General Election. Cobdenism 
once discarded, we shall not return. We shall see Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd-George adopting the ideas of all English-speaking 
democracy elsewhere, and applying the tariff to Radical purposes. 
That will not be difficult for them, but will be a difficulty for us. 
For financial reasons alone, in view of our naval necessities and 


* White Paper. ‘Copy of Memorandum by Mr, Alfred Marshall on the 
Fiscal Policy of International Trade.” 
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the extent to which the social legislation of the present Cabinet 
has mortgaged the future, Free Trade in the old sense has become 
a fundamental impossibility for this country. The pioneers of 
the approaching change, if they care for justification, will come 
fully to their own. Inthe partisan sense Unionists have no cause 
for anxiety. Their business will be to see that Tariff Reform is 
not deflected from its original ends—that some definitely increased 
security for capital and labour shall be provided; that investment 
and employment shall be as certainly stimulated throughout the 
country asupona more local scale by Mr. Lloyd-George’s Patents 
Act; that the Board of Trade shall be equipped with adequate 
negotiating powers for the purpose of obtaining an equivalent 
from those to whom our favours may be extended; that the 
foundations of our revenue system shall be solidly reconstructed ; 
above all that the cause of Imperial union shall be advanced. 

In these five years, while Free Trade has gradually been 
brought to the ground many of us have been impressed by the 
silence of Professor Alfred Marshall. We knew, indeed, that the 
opinions of that eminent economist were supposed to be adverse; 
it seemed all the more singular that his convictions were dumb. 
We did him some injustice. At the beginning of the argument 
Mr. Marshall’s views, it appears, were submitted to the Treasury 
in an elaborate report no less impartial in its intention than 
intricate in its character, technical in its method, and cautious in 
its terms. The Treasury honoured this document, now so irrele- 
vantly exhumed, with something like an Egyptian entombment. 
The controversy raged. Issues of as great a magnitude as a 
commercial country ever had-to deal with were practically de- 
cided. Mr. Marshall’s accents were unheard. Amongst ourselves 
he is as unquestionably the high priest of a fading faith in this 
country as is Professor Brentano inGermany. But Brentano, like 
the economists of the other camp in his country, has always flung 
himself into the thick of the political fight, and has struggled for 
the souls of men. Very different the case here. So far as academic 
orthodoxy has influenced the contest in this country, the fourteen 
professors, like Lord John Russell upon a famous occasion, may be 
said to have chalked up “ No Tariff,” and thenrun away. At last, 
when by-elections had sufficiently shown the free-importing cause 
to be irrevocably lost, Mr. Lloyd-George bethought him of the un- 
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answerable arguments sedulously buried by the Treasury. Perhaps 
because of their value on the principle which prompts Orientals to 
hoard gold and silver. If this was not the idea, one can imagine 
none. Why the present moment should be thought opportune 
for exhumation is a point upon which all theory fails. Enough 
that, upon the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Marshall consented to publication; half a decade after it was 
written the hoarded document reappears unaltered; a whole 
intervening age [of fiscal experience—counting “‘by deeds, not 
words; by thoughts, not breaths”—has left no trace upon it; 
and the result is a disinterment as remarkable as the archeo- 
logical discoveries in Crete. The Newcastle election having 
occurred, we can only assume that Mr. Lloyd-George has issued 
the White Paper in celebration of the blue look-out. 

It need hardly be said that we are all under a debt to 
Professor Marshall, and that every considered utterance of his 
deserves to be regarded with respect. Tariff Reformers cannot 
treat him as a hard-mouthed reactionary. He has done much to 
humanise economic teaching, and he is to be honoured for that 
service. He has endeavoured to discover some principle of sane 
harmony as between the doctrines of Ricardo and the emotions 
of Ruskin. Born a generation later with the same qualities of 
mind he might have given us that new synthesis of economic 
thought which would do as much for the future as Adam Smith 
did for the past, but for which the world still waits. He has 
helped to dissolve the individualism of classic economy in its social 
application, while committing himself to the defence of that 
system in international trade. Hecould not be expected to 
emancipate himself from a lifelong point of view. The special 
value of the White Paper to Tariff Reformers is that it must be 
presumed to contain the best that can be said for free imports 
from the theoretical standpoint, just as Lord Cromer is the 
most eminent defender of that creed among political politicians. 
It is hard to say which of these authorities is the more 
disappointing. Mr. Marshall looks with grave anxiety upon 
some dangers to which Lord Cromer is blind. The economist 
makes some admissions which will fill the pro-consul with horror. 
But Professor Marshall ignores the Imperial problem even more 
completely. He treats Mr. Chamberlain’s movement as an 
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attempt to establish in this island high Protection upon American 
principles. There is no strong note of intellectual confidence in 
the White Paper. Free Traders of the sterner sort will regard it 
as a half-hearted argument. Finally, however, Professor Marshall 
relieves the strained suspense with which the strictly orthodox 
will follow many of his reasonings by arriving at a definite con- 
clusion that free imports, though not a sound and possible policy 
for all countries at all times, are right and necessary for this 
island. 

It is easy to show that the exceptions Mr. Marshall admits 
destroy the rule he struggles to establish. This is so much the 
case that, in suggesting the publication of the White Paper, Mr. 
Lloyd-George continues the services he has rendered to the Tariff 
Reform case by the Shipping and the Patent Acts. Mr. Marshall’s 
first admission is that “Cases can be conceived on a large scale, 
and have actually existed on a small scale, in which a perceptible 
part of the burden of an import duty is borne by foreigners.” That 
is the very main point for which Tariff Reformers have contended 
from the first. They agree that tariffs may be stupid and ought 
to be wise. They agree that there is no absolute rule as to 
the incidence of import duties. They agree that we might frame 
our new schedules so as to compel ourselves to bear our new 
taxes. But Tariff Reformers only mark these rocks on the chart 
in order that they may be avoided. They are convinced that the 
theoretical possibility Mr. Marshall admits can and will be realised 
in practice, and that a large share of the duties which the next 
Unionist Government ought to propose will be borne by foreign 
shoulders. But let us continue; for in the continuity of its 
admissions the White Paper is a serial story. 

Professor Marshall agrees that in the absence of any indepen- 
dent negotiating power on our side, the “ most-favoured-nation”’ 
clause, always exclusively adjusted’ by foreign effort in foreign 
interests, is a very qualified advantage for ourselves. In 

‘involved and decorous verbiage, very different from our plain 
statement of his meaning, Mr. Marshall admits indeed that the 
most-favoured-nation clause may be a farce as it is in the United 
States. This was repeatedly shown by the late Sir Edward Law, 
whose recent loss we all lament. Professor Marshall prefers to put 
the point in the following inimitable manner: ‘The existence of 
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a most-favoured-nation clause sometimes deters an astute German 
or other diplomatist from pressing for specially low duties on 
goods in the production of which England happens to have some 
advantage over his country, and in that case England gets 
no advantage from the efforts of that particular diplomatist.” 
Why should she? We take no part whatever in those commer- 
cial negotiations between foreign countries upon the results of 
which we depend. No situation could be more extraordinary 
than this. Foreign representatives are paid to look after foreign 
interests, and to secure for their own countries the greatest pos- 
sible advantage over ourselves. They willingly consent to higher 
duties upon the things in which we excel as one means of obtain- 
ing lower duties upon the things in which they excel. In the 
absence of any British effort to influence these commercial com- 
promises our more special and distinctive interests are hit on 
every side with absolute impunity; and it is part of the business 
of the foreign negotiators so to adjust the ‘ most-favoured-nation 
clause,” that we shall draw from it as little advantage as possible. 
In the forthcoming revision of the American tariff, for instance, 
we are already warned that, while we shall be admitted to the 
enjoyment of any favours which may be conferred upon German 
exports, there are not likely to be reductions and may even be in- 
creases as respects the goods in which we are best able to compete. 

To track the White Paper through all the passages where it 
denies in one breath what it asserts in another would require 
more space than is available. But upon one more point at least 
the importance of Professor Marshall’s admissions is capital. 
He adopts John Stuart Mill’s famous heretical paragraph—that 
paragraph admitting Protection to be good for new countries, 
which made John Bright say that it would do more harm than 
all the rest of the two volumes would do good. Not only does 
Professor Marshall adopt the heresy. He illustrates and expounds 
it. He maintains that the great mistake of Free Trade teachers 
and statesmen is to have ignored it. This is true, and that Mr. 
Marshall states it, and reiterates it, is much to the credit of his 
candour. Yet nothing can be clearer than that he himself does 
not follow out the logic of his proposition. Again and again the 
present writer has endeavoured to show in these pages that this 
exception in favour of the Cobdenite theory is wholly incom- 
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patible with any attempt to lay down a Cobdenite rule. Why? 
Clearly because if you once admit that primary Protection may 
enlarge industry and wealth, it passes the wit of man to show 
at what point in the development of production the creative and 
stimulating principle of the original tariff ceases to operate. 
Upon this vital matter Mr. Marshall utters words of gold, as 
follows: 

I. “As the prudent husbandman puts seed-corn into the 
earth, so a nation should be ready to sacrifice something of 
present income in order to develop industries which are 
immature, and perhaps exposed to the competition of others 
which are strong. . . . Protection to immature industries 
is a very great material good.” 


But Mr. Marshall, like a Blondin of the economic tight-rope, 
endeavours to balance himself by reasserting his main contention: 


II. ‘This counsel had no application to England because 
her industries were relatively mature.” 


in these two statements the whole method of the White Paper is 
shown and its meaning is epitomised. The rule is a dogma laid 
down without a shadow of proof. The exception recognised on the 
same page drives a coach-and-six through every definite Free 
Trade contention. Let us examine a few of the inferences. In 
some casual and lofty words, Mr. Marshall seems to reproach 
Taritt Reformers with taking no account of India. He declares 
‘that India is the ward of England; that India is poor, while 
the Colonies are rich; and that India’s commercial policy has 
been generous.” True. These are grave words, yet Mr. Marshall 
does not attempt to draw any practical moral from them. 

‘Taritt Reformers, and they alone, have insisted upon the true 
character and vast importance of the fiscal problem of India. - She 
is poor. Her industries are immature. ‘‘ Protection to immature 
industries is a great national good.” We may imagine the force 
ok this as a text for the National Congress. No Tariff Reformer 
ignores the political conditions in our Hastern dependency itself, 
and the industrial conditions in Lancashire, which add enormous 
ditiiculty to the economic aspect of the Indian question. But at 
least Tariff Reformers do not fob themselves off with phrases, nor 
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conceal from themselves the facts. They have no cut-and-dried 
remedy as yet forastate of things which must be grappled with in 
a new economic spirit if our Asiatic dominion is to survive. But 
upon Tariff Reform lines some remedy may be devised ; upon the 
principle of pure Cobdenism no remedy is possible, and every native 
agitator will continue to complain that India, with all its immense 
economic possibilities, is held in industrial subjection in the in- 
terests of Lancashire. The apostles of Swadeshi will seize upon 
the White Paper in order to prove out of it that pure Protection 
is true forthem. Mr. Marshall, without meaning it, shows nothing 
so clearly as that the conventional formulas of Free Trade are 
bankrupt even for Indian purposes. 

Apply similar reasoning to the case of the Colonies. Here 
again, unless the principle of Preference is accepted, it is impos- 
sible to construct any coherent system out of Mr. Marshall’s 
various views. He gently reproaches the Colonies for their fiscal 
selfishness. But what becomes oi his other view that the imma- 
turity of their industries justifies their fiscal action? In the case 
of Canadian industrial interests unrestricted competition would 
mean their absolute destruction owing to the neighbourhood oi the 
United States. Even the Mother Country cannot expect any- 
thing like complete Free Trade with the Dominion. That would 
be an industrial atrocity corresponding to the form of infanticide 
known in the Children’s Bill as “laying-over.” Canadian tarifis 
will be maintained, and may rise. We do and shali give better 
terms to Canada than she receives from any other nation. It 
is just that she in return should give us better terms than she 
extends to anyother. But the same argument ought to apply to 
every foreign country, anddoesnot. We concede unique facilities. 
We get no special return. We ought, therefore, to take positive 
steps to support in our markets those who support us in theirs, 
From the Imperial point of view, Preference on our side is an 
indispensable means of improving our political situation, as Pre- 
lerence upon the Colonial side is the only way to mitigate the 
commercialsituation. In any case the fiscal policy of the Colonies 
cannot be justified in one breath and impeached in another; Mr, 
Marshall shows that in the outer Empire tarifis will inevitably 


continue and extend, and his reasoning must lead either to 
Preference or despair. 
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Upon the same lines Mr. Marshall shows that the growth of 
foreign tariffs has been intelligible and defensible. He suggests 
a vague disapproval of the lengths to which the process is to be 
carried, but does not attempt to tell us where it may be expected 
to stop. The industries of Japan are immature and much more 
so relatively to Western conditions are those of Russia. The 
South American States are only just starting in manufacturing 
business, and China is less developed than any other country. 
The Young Turks, whom we all applaud, wish to be emancipated 
from the commercial tutelage of the Powers. They want a national 
tariff for the Ottoman Empire. When will Free Traders try to 
understand the nature of the world in which they live, and when 
will they allow their own country to prepare itself for the increasing 
severity of the conditions we have permanently to face? Mr. 
Marshall rules out the United States and declares that, owing to 
her vast area and resources, no general conclusion can be drawn 
from her example. ‘Protection could not possibly do her much 
harm.” No one perhaps is so hardy as to suggest that American 
population, manufacture, and wealth could have developed under 
any other system more rapidly than at the miraculous rate we 
have seen. In the Presidential Election the Protectionist 
principle in American trade-policy was once more affirmed with 
overwhelming decision. Whatever abuses may arise under the 
present tariff, the people of the United States feel that Free Trade 
would lower wages and lessen security. It is perhaps time to take 
a simpler view than that of Professor Marshall, and to assume that 
Americans on the balance are probably the best judges of their 
own interests. 

There remains the application to Germany of the arguments 
of the White Paper; and here Mr. Marshall’s are unfortunately 
rendered quite valueless by one strange omission. He ignores 
the political problem in Germany as completely as the political 
problem of the British Empire. He apparently believes that 
German fiscal legislation since 1879 has been continuously mis- 
taken in its view of what is good for Germans. He thinks that 
“the real wages of the Germans are increasing less rapidly 
than those of the Englishman.” As a personal opinion that may 
pass; though deputations of British workmen have returned with 
a contrary opinion ; and Professor Ashley’s monograph on “ The 
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Progress of the German Working Classes in the last Quarter of a 
Century ’’ will satisfy most people that Mr. Marshall’s impression 
is mistaken. Then, however, we come to this monumental 
sentence: “If Germany abandoned Protection, which has now 
no considerable service to render her, the wages of the German 
would rise a great deal. To hazard a bold guess, I should expect 
them to rise by.about a fifth.” This is a more amazing effort of 
sweeping speculation than we should have expected from Mr. 
Marshall. It is amazing because it forgets that the fundamental 
necessity of German organisation is the maintenance of national 
agriculture; and what the White Paper recommends, to use a 
popular German phrase, would mean “‘ throwing out the child with 
the bath-water.” For military reasons alone Germany cannot 
allow her agriculture to be destroyed. She must protect it 
and she will, continuing as now to increase its yield. Many, 
even of the younger Socialists, insist upon this. Nay more. 
Some German professors, who are unflinching defenders of the 
Free Trade theory in the abstract, defend the agricultural 
tariff upon national grounds. Their attitude is as wise as was that 
of classical economists like Malthus and McCulloch when they 
argued that this country would be well advised for national rea- 
sons to maintain a five-shilling duty on corn. That is a duty 
twice as high as Mr. Chamberlain proposed. Who can doubt that 
they were right and infinitely more far-sighted than the crude 
extremists of Cobdenism who insisted upon throwing the helve 
after the hatchet in the Free Trade direction. Had we fully 
maintained our agriculture, and it could only have been done by 
keeping up a moderate tariff, who can doubt that our present 
state, political, social and economic would be far sounder than 
it is ? 

As a matter of fact the 25,000,000 of population which Ger- 
many has kept upon the soil are equivalent for the purposes of 
German industry to an internal market as valuable as all foreign 
markets put together and far more secure. Under a mere free 
imports system such as ours—and that is the only alternative— 
what compensation could Germany possibly find abroad for the 
decay of her agriculture, and for the crowding into the cities or 
the emigration abroad of her rural workers? Germany is not an 
island. Her agricultural strength is her greatest reserve in view 
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of the chances of war. Without the control of the sea, yet as 
liable as we are to be starved out, her situation would be the 
most terrible in the world. That is why the extreme advocates 
of free imports in Germany are impassioned enthusiasts for naval 
expansion. Under present conditions the course Mr. Marshall 
recommends to the Kaiser’s subjects would unquestionably mean 
national ruin. In the five years, however, since the White Paper 
was written, German industry with complete impunity has 
accentuated its disbelief in Mr. Marshall’s opinions. A new and 
still higher tariff has been adopted. Amidst the commercial 
reaction throughout the world, imports, exports, and employment 
in Germany are holding up better than in any other country. Of 
its former depression our own Consul-General wrote that it was 
‘‘less severe” and “passed sooner” by comparison with our con- 
ditions, The same verdict will clearly apply with no less force 
to the present depression. 

But we shall be told that these are the side issues of the 
argument. Mr. Marshall relies upon the contention that if the 
principles of Cobdenism are not true universally they are none 
the less true locally in their application to this island. If free 
imports were wrong for all the rest of the world they would be right 
for us. This rather suggests a cause driven to its last entrench- 
ments, but it is now the only ground upon which it is possible for 
free importers to make the suggestion of a stand. Let us look at 
this position. Mr. Marshall would argue that you cannot “develop ”’ 
further what has already reached full development. Trees do not 
grow into the sky. After a certain time nothing can make them 
rise by a single inch. He does not put it in that way, but prefers 
to say that our industries are “mature.” There is danger in 
these botanical and physiological comparisons. A human 
organism passes through a fixed and definite process. There is 
a strictly limited life presenting the three phases of development, 
maturity, and decline. Nations may endure for ages. Their life is 
renewed with the succeeding generations. There is no physical 
reason why they should decline, and there is no moral and 
mental reason why they should not indefinitely advance if they 
cease from destroying each other. No country, and ours least 
of all, lives upon its internal resources alone. Even protectionist 
nations utilise freely as much as they need of the raw material 
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of the world. Population increases. Machine power is multi- 
plied. Productive capacity is incessantly intensified. To speak 
of the industrial “maturity” of a country is to use a phrase 
devoid of meaning, if intended in any absolute sense, such as is 
implied when we refer to the maturity of any living organism 
subject to growth and decay. Who knows what scientific inven- 
tions may again transform industrial conditions and enlarge all 
the possibilities. But if even we are called “mature” by com- 
parison with other countries, what does Professor Marshall really 
mean? ‘Take the iron industry, in which we now occupy only 
the third place. America and Germany, starting far later, have 
completely outstripped us, and they have by no means reached 
the limit of their production. Even in the last decade the make 
of iron and steel in both these cases has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and it would be a rash thing to say that the tariff 
common to both the countries, which have surpassed us in 
this respect, has had nothing to do with their progress. Con- 
sidering our natural advantages we ought to have held our own 
far better, and there is great room for progress even in the 
iron industry in this country. If Mr. Marshall contends that 
we have reached, as a manufacturing nation, the limit of our pro- 
ductive power, Tariff Reformers will certainly believe him to be 
mistaken. 

Again, if we were “mature” with respect to some trades, in the 
sense that no further great development could be expected, that 
would not apply to new forms of enterprise. ‘‘ Protection to 
immature industries is a very great national good.” Does not 
this imply that under free imports there is no equal chance for 
the establishment of new trades. Take the motor-car industry. 
“England,” admits the White Paper, “‘has recently (1903) been 
behind France in motor-car building, and behind Germany and 
America in some branches of electrical engineering.” What then 
becomes of the other argument that free imports secure a more 
inventive alertness and a higher productive efficiency ? That cannot 
be maintained fora moment. We may have made up some of 
our arrears in respect both of motor-car building and of electrical 
engineering, but we have been handicapped all the time by the 
fact that these modern industries in France and Germany have 
enjoyed the double market, and we have not the assured posses+ 
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sion even of our single market. It is idle to tell us that under 
such conditions we possess anything like an equal competitive 
chance—that is to say, an equal power to “develop.” 

There is no natural reason why we should reach for many 
years yet the limit of our productive power. Before Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s Patents Act it was true that it was more difficult 
to establish a new manufacture in this island than in any com- 
petitive country. When the White Paper was written we were 
assumed to be “mature.” Yet a strong stimulus has since been 
applied by that remarkable Protectionist measure of a Radical 
Cabinet. What followed? Foreign capital to the amount of 
many millions has been transferred to this country, and British 
money has been invested here which would otherwise have flowed 
abroad. Great works are building. Employment has been and 
will be increased. What the Patents Act has done on a small 
scale the Tariff could be made to do on a vast scale. There was 
no practical reality in the contention that we were “mature” 
five years ago, and there is not the least reason to believe that 
we have reached our full stature even now. The present 
Government and their followers do not believe it. Greater 
cheapness and rapidity of transport are the most potent of all 
factors in promoting exchange. Mr. Churchill is convinced 
that railway nationalisation would enormously increase the pro- 
ductive and competitive efficiency of this country. Sir John 
Brunner and many others are convinced that by a bold develop- 
ment of ship and other canals making full use of our unrivalled 
insular configuration, and turning the very smallness of our 
island to account in connecting sea with sea, we might acquire a 
fresh access of industrial power. These authorities may be 
wrong in their methods, but they are at least convinced that our 
manufacturing efficiency may be further increased, just as we 
are convinced that Tariff Reform would be a certain means of 
increasing it. 

In this connection it must be remerabered we have a mass of 
labour insufficiently employed. We have always a disposable 
capital abundantly sufficient to employ it. The two elements are 
not brought into conjunction. Our surplus of capital flows to an 
undue extent abroad. Home labour to a scandalous extent remains 
workless. Mr, Churchill properly admits that there is less unem- 
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ployment in Germany than in this country. That is because in 
Germany there is a more intense application of national capital to 
national industry. It is difficult to follow the mental process 
which leads a thinker like Professor Marshall to deny the fact that 
the conditions of fiscal inequality we are compelled to work 
under are largely responsible for the extent of worklessness and 
the flight of money. Every hostile tariff narrows our market. 
It reduces the world’s demand for our goods. It restricts the 
home demand for home capita]. It diminishes the total demand 
for home labour. Unemployment is necessarily increased to a 
greater or less extent by every tariff raised against us. But this, 
again, sets up movement ina vicious circle. Unemployment means 
agitation; agitation means injury to confidence and credit; that 
quickens the flow of capital abroad; and that, again, leads to 
further unemployment at home. Thus the whole vast system of 
our industry is still plastic and variable, and capable of great 
movements of contraction or expansion. It does not help at all 
to tell us that we are “‘mature”’ and cannot respond powerfully 
to a strengthened spirit of enterprise. We can. We can no more 
afford to set the passive resistance—or, rather, the passive 
submission—of continued Cobdenism to the active and systematic 
stimulus of foreign tariffs, than we can afford to oppose foreign 
battleships by pacificist manifestoes. 

The rest may be summarised very shortly. Mr. Marshall 
believes that hostile tariffs do us very little injury. This is an 
odd example of the danger of trying to prove too much. If 
foreign tariffs levied against British imports at an average rate 
of anything from forty per cent. upwards do not hurt us, then 
the average ten per cent. tariff that Fiscal Reformers propose 
could not possibly hurt any one. We have seen that in fact 
subtle and searching disadvantages are inflicted upon us by foreign 
legislation directly intended in most cases to restrict the demand 
for our goods. The White Paper itself admits, by implication, that 
with a direct power of negotiation we might make more even of 
‘‘the most-favoured-nation clause.’ There is, of course, no 
doubt whatever that with the resumption of our treaty-making 
power in trade we could induce all the nations with whom we 
have now large commercial dealings to give us considerably 
better terms than they now concede in order that they might 
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retain a more profitable position in our market than they would 
otherwise enjoy. 

Considering Mr. Marshall’s past services in helping, as we 
have said, to humanise economic science, nothing in his report is 
so disappointing as his treatment of an old question—the effect 
of unrestricted competition in destroying the security of labour. 
The White Paper attempts to dispose of the controversy in a 
single sentence. “A chief corner-stone of our present fiscal 
policy is the great truth that the importation of goods which can 
be produced at home does not in general displace labour, but 
only changes the direction of employment.” Examine that 
sentence where again two opposite effects from the same cause 
are suggested in one breath. The statement is, firstly, that 
labour in general is not displaced; secondly, that the direction 
of employment may easily be changed. This latter fact we know 
to be true. But the second part of the sentence is actually 
nothing but another way of asserting what is denied in the first 
part. 

It is impossible to ‘change direction of employment” without 
displacement of labour. Nay, some displacement of home labour 
and capital is the only means by which direction of employment 
can be changed as a result of foreign competition acting through 
free imports. And this process of displacement cannot take place 
without causing a certain amount of destruction. Some of the 
capital invested in fixed plant and premises thrown idle or shut 
up, whether temporarily or permanently, is lost as a matter of 
course. The case is still worse with labour. If lines of employ- 
ment are altered the same labour that was displaced on one side 
cannot, unfortunately, acquire the different aptitudes called for 
on the other. The workers cannot change from one form of em- 
ployment to a new one. When, after a certain time of life, a man 
is thrown out of the particular trade to which he was brought up, 
he falls in the social scale, and either earns a mere squalid and 
fitful living among the human flotsam and jetsam of casual labour 
in all our large towns; or he remains workless until he sinks 
irrevocably at last into the hopeless ranks of the unemployable. 
One is tempted to pursue that demonstration, but it is better to 
refrain. 


Mr. Marshall at this point is following a symmetrical system 
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of abstract suppositions. He is explaining how the theory ought 
to work, not how it does. He is describing something that ought 
to be; but not attending towhatis. When we find Mr. Marshall, 
of all men, showing so deficient an imagination for the realities 
of working-class life, we begin to understand, as never before, 
what practical vices may arise, what social wrongs may be in- 
flicted, what slow process of national disaster may work as 
insidiously as disease, in the result of the purely academic 
method applied to economic policy. The White Paper does not 
even mention the fact that as high agrarian or industrial Protection 
is already established in every other important country, foreign 
production has no substitute for this market. The foreigner 
would either pay part of any duties we imposed or lose his trade ; 
and he would certainly choose the former course as the lesser evil. 
The besetting sin of Free Traders is that they think too much in 
antitheses, and do not realise the cumulative value of the whole 
series of moderate advantages which a rational application of the 
tariff would ensure. It is as if a man should think that so long 
as he pays cash it does not matter about his discounts. For 
one who admits so many exceptions to his rules, the most re- 
markable thing of all is the declaration that Cobdenite principles, 
properly understood, are as clear and certain as ‘‘the truths of 
geometry.’ Weshall alladmitit when Mr. Marshall demonstrates 
the equally intermittent character of the laws of physical and 
mathematical science, and shows us how a plain perception of 
“the truths of geometry” will enable any man to square the 
circle. 
J. L. Garvin. 


INDIAN SEDITION 


In this article I propose to recapitulate some of the leading facts 
connected with sedition in India; to enumerate the measures 
taken by Government to repress sedition; tosuggest that further 
measures are required; and to indicate the character of the legis- 
lation which, so far as I am able to form an opinion, is necessary. 
I shall endeavour to discuss the matter dispassionately and 
without any party bias. 

Looking at the case as we should look at so much history we 
see that we have before us the easily recognisable phenomena of 
wide-spread and organised revolt. Take, first, seditious writing: 
that is no novelty in India. I could quote specimens twenty 
years old. Recently such writing has become much more fre- 
quent and daring; the pretence of lip-loyalty has often been cast 
aside; and the full intensity of racial hatred exposed without 
reserve. The Yugantar newspaper has been one of the worst 
offenders. In the year ending June 8, 1908, the publisher was 
five times prosecuted for sedition but the paper continued to 
appear. One of its comments on the assassination of Mrs. and 
Miss Kennedy was—‘‘ Many a female demon must be killed in 
course of time, in order to extirpate the race of Asuras from the 
breast of the earth.” On Friday, June 5, 1908, there was a 
special issue reeking with incitements to murder, of which 
thousands of copies were sold at a rupee each. Suppressed in 
Calcutta the paper, according to a Times telegram of November 4, 
has re-appeared in Chandernagore. “It urges Bengalis to exter- 
minate Europeans, and says that the only subscription required 
is that every reader shall bring the head of a European.” 

Sir Harvey Adamson, the Home Member in the Governor- 
General’s Council, has described the torrent of sedition which has 
inundated the Indian press not only in Calcutta but throughout 
India. He quoted articles attempting to propagate the cult of 
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Randas, who instigated Shivaji to revolt against Moslem rule, 
urging Bengalis and Gurkhas to join hands to rebel, demanding 
the sacrifice of life for liberty because the Goddess Kali cannot 
be propitiated without blood, and advocating the methods of 
Nihilists in the use of bombs. He gave many other illustrations 
and continued, “I might go on for hours in quoting such types 
as these.” Such writings, he added, have converted the timid 
Bengali into the fanatical ghdzi.* 

These writings are seriously meant; they are not merely an 
exaggeration of the bombast common at the polls, and in the 
party periodicals of countries where revolution assumes the 
mitigated form of the substitution of one set of Ministers for 
another. The writers deliberately appeal to the passions of 
ignorant, excitable and imaginative people, always ready to 
believe a lie, credulous to the point of danger even in quiet times, 
and taught suspicion by ages of despotism. The object is not 
constitutional reform, as we understand it, but the extirpation 
of British rule and the substitution for it of some very vaguely 
conceived form of Swardj, of independent Indian rule. This 
change, if it could be accomplished, would destroy, as by a 
political earthquake, the very springs of progress, and would be 
accompanied and followed by appalling bloodshed. 

Seditious oratory has been the natural concomitant of seditious 
writing, and has led directly in many places to riots. Speaking 
on the Seditious Meetings Bill, passed on November 1, 1907, 
Sir Harvey Adamson attributed to inflammatory oratory riots 
which had occurred at Lahore and Rawalpindi, at a great 
number of places in Eastern Bengal, and at Rajahmundry and 
Coconada in the Madras Presidency. He referred also to dis- 
turbances at Calcutta on August 7 and 26, September 9, and 
October 2 to 5. 

It is quite clear that neither the Seditious Meetings Act nor 
the subsequent legislation of June 8, 1908, has prevented seditious 
riots. On March 13, 1908, riots occurred at Tuticorin and 
Tinnevelly in the Madras Presidency. At both places it was 
necessary to fire on the mob. Mr. Buchanan stated in the House 
of Commons on April 29 that the rioting was connected with the 
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* A ghézi is one who slays an infidel, and his reward is Paradise. Those 
disciples of the mullas who have killed or attacked our officers in time of peace 
on the North-West Frontier are ghdzis. 
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release of Bepin Chandra Pal and with a Swardj agitation. From 
July 17 to July 29 there were serious riots in Bombay due to the 
trial of Mr. Tilak for sedition. Violence was used to force 
workpeople to strike. There was a good deal of firing. A 
considerable number of people were wounded and some killed. 
Some of the notices forbidding work were very significant. One 
declared that any one going to work after the midday interval 
would be regarded as the son of a sweeper or of a European; 
another said that men who continued to work would be thought 
guilty of killing kine. It will be observed that this language 
does not comprise any direct incitement to violence. 

The Tilak trial is important as showing that prolonged, 
notorious and eagerly-watched trials for sedition may not only 
disseminate knowledge of treason, attract sympathy to the 
accused, and enable our enemies to pose as martyrs, but may also 
immediately stimulate riots which cannot be suppressed without 
bloodshed. 

The wide range of the seditious movement will have been 
observed—seditious writings abounding throughout British India, 
seditious oratory, virulent in the Punjab and in the Madras 
Presidency as well as in Bengal, and riots occurring at places as 
far apart as Rawalpindi and Tuticorin, Bombay and Calcutta. 

The outrages—bomb and other—began with the attempt 
to wreck Sir Andrew Fraser’s train in December 1907. On 
December 24, Mr. Allen, a magistrate of Dacca, was shot as he 
was standing on the railway platform of Goalundo. Mr. Allen 
recovered from the wound. Next on April 13 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made.to assassinate M. Tardeville, the Maire of 
Chandernagore, who had prohibited a Swardj meeting on April 4. 
On May 1 a bomb was thrown at a carriage opposite the house of 
Mr. Kingsford at Muzaffarpur. Mrs. and Miss Kennedy and the 
coachman were killed. On May 2 thirty persons were arrested 
in Calcutta in connection with the maintenance of a bomb 
manufactory in Manicktollah Street, Calcutta. Several of the 
prisoners confessed to being parties to ‘‘a great revolutionary 
campaign;”’ one of them named Gosain, turned approver. On 
May 15a bomb exploded in Grey Street, Calcutta. The Times 
telegram of that date said that the bomb was laid on a tram line 


evidently with the intention of wrecking a car, for notices in Bengali have 
recently been distributed warning natives not to ride in first-class tramcars 
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as these would be destroyed. A Conservancy cart, however, ran over the 
parcel before a car came along, and four natives were seriously injured by the 
explosion. 


At midnight on June 21-22 a bomb was thrown into a second- 
class compartment of the mail train outside the Kankanara 
station, near Calcutta. It is stated that the signals were tam- 
pered with, so that the train should be stopped and the assailant 
enabled to choose his target. Two mill-assistants, named Browne 
and Campsie, were grievously injured. 

It is important to observe that these and other outrages 
were not indiscriminate and were not anarchical. The method 
of the anarchist has been copied, not his aim. The object is not 
to subvert all State authority, but to substitute Indian rule for 
British rule. Deadly violence has been directed against a 
Lieutenant-Governor, against Europeans and Indians who in 
some way have been concerned with the suppression of sedition, 
and against Europeans simply as such. 

I omit some minor outrages, such as the attack on a mis- 
sionary lady at Pandharpur in the Poona district, and some 
others of which I have no complete information, and I pass on 
to recent and very significant occurrences. On August 31 the 
approver Gosain was shot dead in gaol by two of his fellow 
prisoners in the Manicktollah case. I have seen no explanation 
of the means by which the murderers obtained their revolvers. 
On November 7, as Sir Andrew Fraser was stepping on to the 
platform at a meeting in Calcutta, a Bengali rushed up and twice 
pulled the trigger of a loaded revolver close to his body. The 
caps missed fire and the man was captured. On November 9 
Sub-Inspector Nando Lal Bannerji, who had been employed in 
the Muzaffarpur case, was shot in Serpentine Lane, Calcutta, by 
three men who, when he fell, poured shot after shot into his 
body. They escaped. The police, it is said, are terrorised. How 
can well-disposed private persons be expected to help us if the 
Government fails to protect its highest officials, its own approvers 
even when in gaol, and its own comparatively lowly-placed subor- 
dinates who have fulfilled their duty in tracking seditious crime ? 
There is certainly an appearance of connected design about these 
outrages, which seem to have been planned to strike terror and 
proclaim the certainty of vengeance upon those who resist. 
Lastly, there has been no more significant event than the 
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demonstration by a considerable section of the Calcutta public 
at the funeral of Kanai. He was one of the two men who shot 
Gosain in the Alipur gaol. He was hanged—more than two 
months after the murder—on November 10. I take my infor- 
mation here—as elsewhere in the greater part of this narrative— 
from the telegrams in the Times. The corpse was garlanded; 
the bier heaped with flowers; thousands pressed to gaze upon 
the uncovered features of the murderer; half the followers were, 
it is stated, women; a thousand students, bare-footed as a sign 
of mourning, attended at the burning ghat; subscriptions were 
collected to enrich the pyre; and relics of the dead were carried 
away in gold and silver vases. 


In reply to a question Mr. Buchanan stated in the House of 


Commons on November 16, that the body of Kanai was made 
over to the relatives in accordance with the Bengal gaol code and 
with the stipulation—not observed—that no public demonstra- 
tion should take place. He said that the accounts appeared to be 
much exaggerated; but the only item he expressly denied was 
the delivery of a funeral oration which, in the Times telegrams, 
is not alleged. It is very satisfactory to learn that in future all 
the Indian gaol codes will provide that the bodies of executed 
criminals shall not be delivered to their relatives if there is 
reason to apprehend demonstrations at the funeral. 

Apart from this salutary order what action has been taken 
by Government to put down sedition? First Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh, the preachers of sedition in the Punjab, were deported 
under Regulation III. of 1818. This proceeding produced an 
excellent effect in that Province. It must not be judged by 
standards applicable here. It was well-suited to an Oriental 
country where, if anything can mesmerise terrorism, it is the 
immediate seizure and removal of those who offend. These two 
men were released after a detention of six or eight months; and— 
most mistakenly, in my humble opinion—there have been no 
more deportations. 

The next few steps also were vigorous and prompt, and 
directly attacked the real evil—sedition. On June 3, 1907, the 
Governor-General in Council published a Resolution, in super- 
session of previous orders, empowering Local Governments to 
institute prosecutions in cases of seditious writing. So far as I 
can judge in this country the results appear to have been good. 
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There have since been many prosecutions in cases of sedition 
under the ordinary law. I have counted twelve such cases, in 
various stages, reported in the issue of the Pioneer Mail for 
July 31, 1908; and I have observed from the telegrams that a 
good many sentences have been passed. 

Meanwhile on May 10, 1907, an Ordinance of six months 
duration was promulgated by the authority of the Governor- 
General, acting alone, which took power to prohibit seditious 
meetings. This Ordinance applied only to the Punjab and 
Eastern Bengal. With some amendments it was continued 
before actual expiry by Act VI. of 1907, which extends indeed 
to the whole of British India but can have operation only in 
notified Provinces and proclaimed areas. The essence of the Act 
is in section five which empowers the District Magistrate to pro- 
hibit any public meeting in a proclaimed area if, in his opinion, 
such meeting is likely to promote sedition or disaffection, or to 
cause a disturbance of the public tranquillity. I have nothing 
but praise for this Act in point both of character and elasticity ; 
except that I regret the enactment of section nine limiting its 
duration to three years. The original intention was to make it 
a permanent addition to the Statute book. The concession 
embodied in section nine is sure to have been interpreted as a 
sign of fear or weakness; and is obviously futile, for no legislature 
can bind its successors. 

Ihave next to no information as to the administration of the 
Act, a matter of very great consequence. On commencement it 
was brought into operation only in the district of Bakarganj. 
I gather from facts stated in the Pioneer Mail of August 22, and 
the Homeward Mail of September 14, that Calcutta and its 
suburbs and the twenty-four Pergunnahs must have become 
proclaimed areas. An anonymous writer in the Times of India, 
quoted in the Homeward Mail of August 31, states that the 
Seditious Meetings Act is not used, and that seditious meetings 
are held unchecked over a great part of India. 

I come now to the legislation of June 8, 1908, which followed 
quickly upon the bomb outrages at Muzaffarpur and in Grey 
Street, Calcutta. It is remarkable that the two Acts passed on 
that day—the Explosive Substances Act and the Newspapers 
Act—do not profess to deal directly either with sedition or with 
murders due to the fanaticism of sedition. This legislation has 
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been praised as exhibiting salutary firmness; but I venture to 
say that the real nature of the Newspapers Act has not been 
generally understood. In the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, 
the last section is objectionable; but otherwise that Act provokes 
criticism not for what it contains but for what it omits. Itisa 
short Act of seven sections, and would have been very necessary 
even if no bomb outrages had occurred. It supplies certain 
obvious omissions in the Indian Explosives Act, 1884, the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878, and the Indian Penal Code, 1861. Sections two 
to six are copied from the English Explosive Substances Act, 
1883, and provide “for the punishment of any person who 
causes an explosion likely to endanger life or property, or who 
attempts to cause such an explosion, or makes or has in his 
possession any explosive substance with intent to endanger life 
or property.”’ The Act further “ makes the manufacture or 
possession of explosive substances for any other than a lawful 
object a substantive offence, and throws on the person who 
makes or is in possession of any explosive substance the onus of 
proving that the making or possession* was lawful.” There is 
also a satisfactory section for the punishment of accessories. But 
there is not a word about sedition in the Act nor is there any 
special treatment of murders or attempts to murder due to 
sedition. On the contrary, Sir Harvey Adamson explained that 
if a man were to produce an explosion by which life was lost he 
would be guilty of murder, and would be dealt with apart from 
the Act. There is nothing in the Act to obviate the law’s 
delays, or to prevent sensational trials; everything is left to the 
ordinary procedure except as provided in section seven, which 
enacts that “no court shall proceed to the trial of any person 
for an offence under the Act except with the consent of the Local 
Government or the Governor-General in Council.”” Why this 
delay? Why this centralisation? Why this distrust of the 
courts? Surely such a restriction is a mistake in cases of 
sedition amongst an Oriental population where the swiftness of 
the counterstroke is recognised as a sign of strength without 
fear. 

In this respect the Newspapers Act is much worse than the 
Explosive Substances Act. It is hedged in with restrictions. 


* The quotations are from the Statement of Objects and Reasons of the 
Bill, dated June 6, 1908, 
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Sir Harvey Adamson, speaking of the Act when passing through 
Council, made the most of them. “A private person,” he said, 
“can take no action under it. The police can take no action 
under it. Not even the magistrate can initiate action.” This 
does not seem sound. We have heard a great deal—and a 
great deal that is very true—about over-centralisation in India; 
the suppression of sedition is the last thing to which central- 
isation should be applied. Unless we trust the local officers 
we shall never grapple with sedition effectually. ,True, Sir 
Harvey Adamson said that the Bill (as passed) “is not 
) directed against sedition. In respect of sedition we leave 
) the existing criminal law to take its course.”” This may appear 
) a somewhat strange admission seeing that the Muzaffarpur and 
) Grey Street outrages were still very recent. But in this remark 
the Home Member hardly did justice to his Bill. Elsewhere in 
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his speech he said that his Bill “is directed against newspapers 
) which persistently defy the law. ... with the object of 
debauching young and immature minds, and inciting men to 
; ; murder, armed revolt and secret and diabolical schemes of 
5 general assassination.” Armed revolt—against what? If the 
y British Government, that is sedition. General assassination—of 
) : whom? Ifof Europeans, that is a most malignant and treacherous 
( mode of waging a war of sedition. ‘The only way,” he con- 
; tinued, “to deal with such newspapers is to put an end to their 
L existence, and this we propose to do in the Bill by giving power to 
3 confiscate the printing press and extinguish the newspaper.” The 
e only way? Would it not be a surer way to silence the writers? It 
a j is perfectly sound in law and in expediency to confiscate and, when 
a ' convenient, to destroy the implements used in the commission 
1 of offences. So far as the Act does this it may be commended. 
s Unfortunately this object is sought by a distrustful method and 
e . through futile delays. The case must originate by order of or 
yf under authority from the Local Government. Is it supposed 
\f that the Local Government would make the application other- 
it wise than on the advice of the District Officer concerned? I 

should be sorry for any Local Government that would ignore its 
e local officers to this extent. I must therefore assume that the 
. District Officer advises an application. Here he implies for the 
™ . first time an opinion—tentative, it may be, but surely based on 


very stable grounds—that the press should be confiscated. The 
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application of the Local Government to its own subordinate on 
his suggestion is made accordingly. If the magistrate is of 
opinion that a newspaper printed at the press contains “any 
incitement to murder, or to any offence under the Explosive 
Substances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence’”—not a word 
about sedition here or anywhere else in the Act—he may make 
a conditional order confiscating the press and all copies of the 
newspaper. Naturally he would uphold his own view and pass the 
conditional order. He may in cases of emergency (as if any of these 
cases were other than cases of emergency) pass an ex parte order 
attaching the press. Then there is a formal hearing when cause 
may be shown against the conditional order. It might be 
demonstrated at length that the case will probably be quite 
simple, the necessary information being already in the possession 
of the magistrate, either in the copy of the newspaper before 
him, or as a consequence of the operation of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867. It may be assumed as of 
course that he would make his conditional order absolute. 
Even then the case is not ended. Within fifteen days an 
appeal lies to the High Court against the order of forfeiture, 
provision being thus made for further delay, for a sensational 
trial, for pseudo-martyrdom, with the risk of conflict of authority 
weakening, perhaps paralysing, the District Officer just when 
the political situation demands prompt action and a united 
front. 

Granted that after all these delays the press is confiscated ; 
how about the extinction of the newspaper? There is money 
about; a new press could be started at once; and the same staff 
could continue to write seditiously—subject only to the ordinary 
law, and tothe avoidance of direct incitements to violence. It 
is true that under sections seven and eight of the Act, the issue 
of the same newspaper, or of any newspaper which is the same in 
substance as that newspaper, can be prohibited. The Courts 
would have to solve this homoousian problem; and we may 
trust to the ingenuity of the Indian lawyer to make their 
decisions of none effect. 

I leave others to conjecture—or if they know to state—why, 
in face of the sedition described, an Act of this sort has been 
passed. The important point seems to me to be that the public 
in this country should fully realise the character of Indian sedition, 
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and of the legislation of June 8, 1908. Lord Minto himself does 
not seem to have been altogether satisfied with the legislation. 
He said in Council: 


It is quite possible our Bills may not be strong enough, and in that case we 
shall not fail to amend them. But the Newspaper Bill in no way takes the 
place of a general Press Act, and it in no way ties our hands as to the future 
introduction of such an Act. In my opinion, a further general control of the 
Press in India is imperatively necessary. . . . India is not ripe for complete 
freedom of the Press, It is unfair upon her people that for daily information, 
such as it is, they should be dependent upon unscrupulous caterers of literary 
poison. We are called upon to regulate its sale. No exaggerated respect for 
principles of English freedom, totally unadapted to Indian surroundings, can 
justify us in allowing the poison to work its will. 


When are we to get the proposed general Press Act? Is it being 
drafted now ? 

Such being the views of his Excellency the Viceroy, I venture 
with much respect to offer two suggestions. In both, my principle 
is that we should trust the District Officer, who is, or ought to be, 
the local governor of a small province about the size of an English 
county. 

First, I would give the District Officer discretion at any time 
to demand from the printer or publisher of any newspaper security, 
by the deposit of a sum not exceeding five thousand rupees, that 
the newspaper shall not be used to disseminate, or attempt to 
disseminate, or abet the dissemination of, any matter the pub- 
lication of which is punishable under Section 124 A (Sedition), or 
Section 153 A (promoting enmity between classes), or Section 505 
of the Indian Penal Code. The last-named section prohibits the 
circulation of any statement, rumour, or report with intent to 
cause mutiny, or fear, or alarm, inducing the commission of 
offences against the public tranquillity, or with intent to incite 
any class of persons to commitany offence against any other class. 
Newspapers whose loyalty was above suspicion would be left 
alone. ‘There should be no appeal, but the order of the District 
Officer should be subject to revision by the Divisional Commis- 
sioner (if any), or by the Local Government. 

Secondly, the Government of India has for at least forty 
years known how to deal with murderous outrages prompted by 
fanaticism. The fanaticism of sedition is, I submit, at least as 
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mullas, in consequence of which so many of our officets on the 
North-West Frontier have been attacked or killed: The Punjab 
Murderous Outrages Act of 1867 has been superseded by and 
substantially re-enacted in the Frontier Murderous Outrages 
Regulation, No. IV. of 1901. I say extend that Regulation to 
the whole of British India with the amendment of reading “sedi- 
tious person” for “fanatic” wherever the latter word occurs. 
Some few provisions suitable only for the Frontier would be 
struck out. 

Under such a law any seditious person who committed murder 
or did any act with intention or knowledge, and in such circum- 
stances that, if he by that act caused death, he would commit 
murder, would be punishable with death or with transportation 
or imprisonment for life. The trial would be held by the 
Sessions Judge or District Officer with the aid of two or three 
assessors. There would be no appeal. A death sentence would 
not require confirmation by any court and could be carried out 
immediately. 

Under this law the late assailant of Sir Andrew Fraser might 
have been hanged within twenty-four hours of his attempt. 

The law would further decentralise an important authority. 
In the case of persons charged with or suspected of an intention 
to commit or abet the commission of a murderous outrage for 
motives of sedition, it would delegate to the Local Government 
the powers of deportation conferred on the Governor-General in 
Council by Regulation III. of 1818. The District Officer, if he 
considered that this power should be exercised in respect of any 
person, could arrest and detain such person; but would be bound 
to obtain the orders of Government without unnecessary delay. 

As this goes to Press it appears from the Times telegrams of 
November 17 and 19 that there is a very strong feeling in India 
as to the necessity for further measures; and that proposals to 
deal summarily with political offenders are under consideration. 
Itisalso announced that Lord Minto will interrupt his Oudh tour 
and arrive in Calcutta on the 26th inst. to discuss the situation 
with his Executive Council. I hope it may occur to the Council 
that the Frontier Murderous Outrages Regulation is ready to 
hand ‘for extension throughout India. 

Lewis TUPPER. 
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THE LESSER TSAR 
A CHARACTER-SKETCH 


Prince FERDINAND’s life story read in mere outline might be an 
Arabian fairy tale woven bya European Shehrazade with her eye 
on approved patterns of latter-day romance: for it is the history 
of a man who having been set; one might almost say, from his 
birth to win a crown at all costs, goes to work and does it. Thus 
summarised, this extraordinary career seems to imply a Nietzschean 
Overman, and certainly a strong personality, who not merely 
rough-hews his career, but carves it out to the last finishing 
touches, an understudy of Fate, who deliberately plans history 
and then leisurely makes it. 

But it has often been stated that if men had their counter- 
parts in the vegetable kingdom, the Prince of Bulgaria would be 
the ivy, while his mother, Princess Clementine, would be repre- 
sented by the oak. And the comparison seems apt. Certainly 
those who know him best hold that, gauged by any standard 
commensurate to the faculties which his singular career would 
seem to postulate, his life has been singularly negative and 
colourless. For he started no new policy, brought no old one to 
a successful issue, gave no impetus to any movement in the 
Balkan advance. He lacks not only political insight and initiative, 
but also the temper which during great national crises makes even 
a mediocre man of strong will and quick resolve a creative force. 
Louis Philippe’s grandson has been, they contend, but an instru- 
ment in the hands of others, the chisel with which his mother 
dented the wheel of time and fulfilled the gipsy prophecy uttered 
to her in her teens that having come into the world as the 
daughter of an uncrowned king she would leave it as the mother 
of a crowned monarch, 
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Colour is unquestionably lent to this view by the fact that 
Ferdinand remained long under the wing of his maternal parent, 
and owes most of what he has and is to her early teachings, 
her constant promptings, and her timely help throughout his 
whole career. Princess Marie Clementine strove to be to her 
favourite son what Thetis was to Achilles, and Venus to Aineas. 
Even long after he had won his crown, the solicitous lady more 
than once suddenly descended on the troubled scene of Bulgarian 
politics dispelling, unseen, the black storm-clouds there, showering 
a golden rain and warding off harm from her darling son. To 
Ferdinand’s credit it should be added that he always turned to 
his one genuine friend with absolute trust in her mature judgment 
and almost implicit obedience to her well-considered behests. 
This touching trait, which not even his enemies care to deny, is 
said by some of them to constitute the Prince’s main ethical 
equipmentin his singularly successful life struggle—a characteristic 
which is lost sight of by those who maliciously affirm that he 
possesses a heart with which one might cut diamonds. 

Vienna was the birthplace of Ferdinand Maximilian Karl 
Leopold Maria who was the Benjamin of the Coburg-Kohary 
family. The youngest of four children, born thirteen years after 
his youngest brother, he soon became his mother’s favourite. 
Possibly for that reason, or it may be because of his plastic 
nature and prepossessing looks, Princess Clementine, to whom 
ambition was the soul of existence, singled him out as the one 
son destined by nature to realise her dreams and reflect lustre on 
her family by winning, wearing and bequeathing a crown. She 
shaped his education congruously with the réle of a ruler of men, 
as she herself understoodit. Norcan one blame her for choosing 
as a model her own father, whose standard of statesmanship 
history describes as chicane, whose ideal of kingship is known 
to have been power without responsibility, and whose nearest 
approach to political principle is charitably termed finesse. 

Ferdinand then was not brought up in accordance with the 
educational maxims of the Cyropzdia, and still less in harmony 
with the principles underlying Telemachus. His tutor, Hofrath 
Fleischmann, drew his pedagogical aphorisms from the courts of 
Byzance rather than from the free cities of ancient Greece, and 
inculeated upon his young ward the need of speedily winning 
golden opinions—a whole lifetime being required to deserve them. 
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For the actualities of the moment he was taught to cultivate a 
fine feeling, to hold opinions evenly balanced, never allowing 
them to degenerate into convictions, and to have heroic patriotism 
for an adopted fatherland at his beck and call. Ethical im- 
pressionism, a Byzantian courtier might term the system. 
Languages and skill in speaking them, the art of spinning 
decorous phraseology and using it as a sort of fig-leaf to screen 
ethical or intellectual nakedness, formed, it is said, one of the 
chief branches of his instruction. The boy being an apt, if not 
an eager pupil, his progress became rapid under the stimulus of 
example: the eyes being always more direct channels of knowledge 
than the ears. 

It is by travelling, says an Arab sage, that the crescent 
becomes a full moon, and it was by visiting foreign countries 
during his holidays that Ferdinand was expected to acquire that 
international polish which was one of the traditions of his house. 
He considerably improved his acquaintance with foreign tongues 
during these sojourns abroad and could at last not only talk 
fluently, but write essays in German and French and pay com- 
pliments in English and Italian, andalso make himself understood 
in Hungarian. 

Although Ferdinand’s education was largely military, his dis- 
like for the service was profound; but he accepted a commission 
in order to qualify himself for his future réle and to conciliate his 
mother. It was her wish too that he should acquire some trade 
or craft, after the manner of the Hohenzollerns and other reigning 
dynasties, and he chose that of bird-stuffer. His travels afforded 
him a favourable opportunity for specimen hunting, and he 
brought home from every foreign country he visited a number 
of living and stuffed birds, for which a spacious apartment of the 
Coburg Palace was set apart, and was presided over by a woman 
known as ‘‘feathery Mary.” Holding that feathers make 
the bird, he loved to doff his regimentals, to dress elegantly 
in civilian costume and to compete for the reputation of a dandy. 

In politics Ferdinand took but a languid interest, continuing, 
as he had begun, to appreciate results without inquiring too closely 
into their hidden causes, to admire the designs without seeking 
to understand how they held together under the surface. But 
the fringe of politics, the anecdotes of courts and council chambers, 
the anonymous tittle-tattle of which “mémovires pour servir” 
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are made up, were to Ferdinand’s mind what steel filings are to 
the magnet. Mrs. Candour was not more eager to hear or more 
careful to retain the scandal of idle prattlers or mischievous tale- 
bearers than was the scion of the house of Coburg, who had been 
taught that a clever statesman must know the weak points of his 
adversaries, and that to sound the depths of a potent character 
one must get a plummet from his valet. It is on the systematic 
application of this rule, which has taken the ugly shape of spy- 
furnished personal. dossiers with records of the failings of his 
friends and enemies, that he has based his personal sway in 
Bulgaria. Whenever a politician threatens to become offensive, 
Ferdinand at once touches the raw spot of his subject’s past and 
the Thersites falls silent. 

These gifts and accomplishments were put to a severe test in 
1887, when the youth of twenty-six threw himself into the whirl- 
pool of historic events in quest of a crown. He first had to 
rescue the Bulgarian Andromeda from the Russian monster, and 
the ease with which he accomplished the feat—fortune favouring 
—astonished even Bismarck. Ferdinand’s biographers and critics 
have sketched their subject during this part of his career with 
corrosive acid. At their hands a Borgia with the niggardliness 
of a Scrooge could not fare worse than this grandson of the Citizen 
King, who began life as an average lieutenant and might have 
finished it as a worthy general had not his mother set him to 
play the part of the fly on the wheel. They scoff at him for 
lacking the acumen, foresight, and combination which are of the 
essence of statesmanship, and for being devoid of heroic force, 
ethical hardihood and manly respect for healthy human nature— 
qualities indispensable toa leader of men. They point out that 
beyond an acquaintance with birds and flowers, even the sharp 
eyes of envy have never detected any intellectual quality in the 
man sufficiently striking to lend itself to caricature; that, with 
the single exception of his mother, he has never had a friend, nor 
deserved one; and that he has never trusted any man, nor been 
trusted more than once by any. His vanity is a byword. 

But the portraits of the ruler painted by his own subjects 
are almost all caricatures. Ferdinand’s Bulgarian biographers 
resemble the artists of whom the Chinese say that when they 
draw a lion it is very like a cur. For impartiality is a fruit to 
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which the soil of the Balkan Peninsula has hitherto proved 
uncongenial. Public men there are either heroes or monsters, 
and are sometimes forced to play both réles in turn, like 
Alexander of Battenberg, to whom the last solemn honours paid 
by his subjects, as he lay in his coffin, were also the first. Much, 
therefore, might be urged in mitigation of the judgment generally 
passed on his immediate successor without violating historical 
truth or flattering ‘‘ Tsar” Ferdinand. 

It is a calumny, for instance, to taunt him with setting no 
store by ethical principle, with having no weakness for ideals 
or idols. For he believes in hell, fears the devil and follows 
the Church. Religion—as he understands it—was the one 
pearl of great price from which he was resolved never to 
be parted in life. Born and bred a Catholic, the articles of 
his faith were so thoroughly engrafted on his mind that they can 
never be wholly uprooted, and however narrow the channels of 
grace may have become since the beginning of his political career, 
the undercurrent of his feelings is still deep enough to bear all the 
dogmas and many of the precepts of his Church. Ferdinand in 
his youth professed and felt a healthy contempt for those facile 
princes and princesses who abandoned the religion of their fathers 
when they left their father’s house for a foreign palace or a 
throne. But willing though his spirit may have been, his flesh is 
weak. For when the critical time came for himself and with it 
the strong temptation, he broke his plighted word, and bartered 
the soul of his firstborn child to the devil—such is the view of 
his action taken by the Catholic Church and himself—for the 
precarious tenure of the throne of Bulgaria. The sacrifice, he 
assured his people, was cruel, and it is only fair to believe 
him, but the incident is instructive, among other reasons, be- 
cause it gives us the measure of a man’s ignorance of his own 
character, until it has been tested by motives and brought out 
by acts. 

A variety theatre of Vienna was the place where Ferdinand 
was first virtually chosen Prince of Bulgaria. One of the three 
Bulgarian delegates was spending the evening at Ronacher’s 
establishment, when a certain Major Laabe, the Prince’s friend and 
agent, had himself introduced. ‘‘ Bock beer”? and conversation 
followed, interrupted by acrobats’ feats, clowns’ jokes, and the 
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clinking of glasses on marble tables. The Major opened the 
discussion in military fashion by entering im medias res. ‘‘I am 
told you are looking out for a Prince of Bulgaria, and as I have 
just the man you want, we may be able to do business together.”’ * 
And they did. An invitation to the Coburg Palace resulted. There 
Princess Clementine enchanted all three delegates, who offered 
the crown to her son there and then. Ferdinand, who is a born 
casuist, closed with the proposal on the spot, but left a loophole 
open for egress by stipulating that the delegates’ choice should 
be first sanctioned by the Powers. But Mohammed’s summons 
to the mountain stood as good a chance of being obeyed. Bul- 
garia then was like a hot iron, which was hurriedly dropped by 
every candidate who touched it. Alexander of Battenberg had 
been ousted by Russia. Prince Valdemar of Denmark had been 
intimidated by the Tsar. Any prince who should accept the 
dangerous post under any but Muscovite auspices would have not 
only the great northern Power but all the States of Europe 
against his government, and would run the risk of assassination 
over and above. Chaos prevailed in the Principality; the 
army was honeycombed with conspiracies; the regents were 
treading on a smoking volcano. Ferdinand’s hesitation was 
therefore natural. Like the cat which dearly loves fish, but 
dislikes to wet its tail, he asked the electors to obtain the consent 
of the Powers. - 

This condition would have put an end to negotiations had it 
not been that one of the regents was a man of iron will. Stam- 
buloff sent a message to Ferdinand that Bulgaria needed a prince 
who would take possession of the throne in the teeth of Russia 
and compel her consent afterwards. He himself would guarantee 
success, if Ferdinand would only take the first step. Negotia- 
tions were long and difficult, but at last the strong will hypnotised 
the weak, and the Prince secretly left Austria, sailed down the 
Danube and entered Bulgaria like a man ina dream. He was 
then in his twenty-sixth year. 

On the Danube he was met by the yacht Alexander, in which 
his predecessor, a prisoner, had steamed away from Bulgaria a 
twelvemonth before. Gaily decked, it now bore the representa- 


* Stambuloff shortly before his death gave a slightly different version of 
this incident. t August 1887. 
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tives of the Principality who had come to welcome their new 
master. One of these gazed at the down-hearted Prince curiously, 
searchingly and almost aggressively. He was a low-sized, thick-set 
man, whose long head, broad out-jutting cheek bones, raven black 
beard, and fiery eyes bespoke the Slav. Ferdinand, pale, smiling 
feebly, and bowing profoundly, returned the glance. The positive 
and negative polesof humanity! Fate had brought those two men 
together from different parts of the Continent that one should risk 
everything he had and was in order to realise the life-dream of the 
other, and be annihilated by that other on the morrow of success. 
It was the ringing up of the curtain ona curious drama suggestive 
of that played by the spiders of the species Epeirides, of which 
the female devours the male after he has exercised his natural 
office. Stephen Stambuloff, the lowly son of the Bulgarian inn- 
keeper, set the scion of the House of Coburg on the Bulgarian 
throne and kept him there for years, protecting his position 
against the diplomatic attacks of the Russian Empire, and his 
life against the bulletsand daggers of native and foreign assassins, 


.and when he had established the Prince firmly in the country he 


was virtually gripped and held by his Highness, while his mur- 
derers gouged out his eyes, hacked his arms into strips, and did 
him piecemeal to death. 

“We Ferdinand the First by the grace of God and the will of 
the people Prince of Bulgaria.” So ran the first proclamation of 
the epigone of “the glorious Bulgarian Tsars” to his dearly 
beloved people. Scions of the House of Coburg are adepts in 
the art of transferring their affections and carrying their hearts 
like tablecloths ready to be spread at a moment’s notice before 
any race. The “dearly beloved” however were seemingly not 
behindhand in reciprocating the feelings. The phlegmatic Bulgars 
seemed to change their nature when their new ruler showed him- 
self in their midst. The whole population appeared to come out 
of its shell and bask in the sunshine of his presence when he 
sauntered along the streets of Sofia. Not far from the palace 
was a poor simple-minded woman who eked out a livelihood by 
selling roasted apples in winter. Curiosity and condescension 
moved the Prince to patronise her stall before which he would 
linger eating the toasted fruit, picking up ideas about the struggle 
for existence of the lower orders of his subjects and captivating 
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the hearts of the loyal and respectful crowd which always gathered 
round him there. Noblesse oblige. 

Thus like Haroun-al-Rashid, but with no necessity for dis- 
guise, Bulgaria’s ruler held converse with his subjects at street 
corners, in the squares before the mosque and wherever he listed 
without fear or reserve. Evidently they were a more intelligent 
race than he had believed them to be, and the post of ruler was 
almost idyllic. A secular oak-tree under whose shade he might 
administer justice in person would complete the illusion; old 
Dejoces, the Mede, would then be outdone, and the picture be 
worth enshrining in history. ‘The people are supremely happy 
that I have come and they have taken to me much sooner than I 
anticipated. We get on splendidly now,” he once remarked to 
Stambuloff. The wily Minister’s eyes twinkled, a smile played 
about his lips, but he only answered: “Just what I told your 
Highness.” What he withheld from the knowledge of his High- 
ness was the unedifying circumstance that all the enthusiastic 
crowds who shouted till they were black in the face, who talked 
artlessly to him in the street and flung their caps in the air when 
he passed, were hardworking men and women endeavouring to 
turn an honest penny, many of them full-fledged policemen in 
civilians’ dress, and the remainder “camelots” hired to personate 
the public. Even the unsophisticated apple-woman was a 
Bulgarian fraud. 

In sober truth the Principality was seething with sedition; 
risings were being planned all over the country or were carried 
out here and there, electors were being shot dead on the hustings, 
archbishops were being dragged from their beds in the dead of 
the night and hurried off to their dioceses by ungentle gendarmes. 
The army as well as the Church and a considerable proportion 
of the intelligent classes were ranged on the side of the revolution. 
The Principality was a very Etna under which the Russian giant 
was violently struggling and threatening every moment to upheave 
the mighty mass. Stambuloff played the part of Athanasius 
against the world, laying traps for conspirators, finding the key 
to captured ciphers, sniffing, scenting and thwarting plots, 
arresting would-be murderers and shooting rebels. He thought 
nothing of working twenty hours on end, hurling thunderbolts 
to the right and left, and then rushing away in a train to follow 
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up his success elsewhere, snatching a few hours sleep as he 
travelled. 7 

Meanwhile his master’s life was that of a child culling flowers 
on the slope of asmoking crater. For, unaware of those dangers, 
he carried the atmosphere of the court about, stickling for cere- 
monies, standing on prerogatives, eager for pageant, ignorant of 
the temper of the nation, unable to distinguish between the 
rumble of its thunder and the roar of its applause. Thus he 
ordered a gorgeous coronation mantle of ermine and purple to be 
“created” with which to dazzle the sleepy eyes of his subjects, 
who were just then moving heaven and earth to kidnap his 
person, and send him back to his native place or else to another 
world. One day he donned this exotic robe of State and sent 
for his fidus Achates to come and admire it and accompany him 
to some ceremony. Stambuloff, his head full of plans and his 
pocket full of papers, entered the palace. When he caught sight 
of the crowned Adonis he stood silently frowning. It was a 
meeting between Mr. Turveydrop, the paragon of deportment, 
and a Titan resting for a moment on the battlefield of Phlegra. 
“‘T cannot and will not be seen with you if you don’t take that 
frippery off,’’ exclaimed the Minister, “sane people will think 
you are mad.” This uncouth language angered the Prince and 
threw him into a condition so abnormal that sane people would 
indeed have had serious grounds for such a surmise. His reply 
was a mixture of explanation and reproof, but Stambuloff cut 
it short with the significant remark: “There are more urgent 
matters to be attended to than coronation mantles. For instance, 
your Highness might see that you get a more trustworthy body- 
guard orelse . . .” His Highness started up as if stung, turned 
pale and red, and asked his Minister what he knew of the matter. 
The warning was seasonable, and the fact unquestionable, the 
bodyguard had been tampered with, even one of the Ministers 
had dabbled in the conspiracy, and the waves of revolution 
were already casting their spray on the walls of the palace. 

Fear under such conditions argues no lack of average courage, 
and it was ungenerous of his critics to scoff at the noble pre- 
tender for clinging to his one protector like a terrified child to its 
stalwart father. For the Prince was wholly alone in a strange 
country, and amid a singularly strange people. Almost every 
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staff on which he ventured to lean turned out to be a broken 
reed, and the danger he thus ran was sometimes nearer than he 
suspected. No man could be trusted. The War Minister himself, 
Stambuloff’s brother-in-law, joined the enemies of the Prince and 
Premier, but repented, confessed, resigned, and then suddenly 
went tohislast account. Treason, violence, and death were having 
their saturnalia. Human life fell in value to an alarming extent; 
trusts in oaths and promises wholly disappeared. Politicians 
officers, ministers, churchmen, plotters changed their views and 
their plans with vertiginous rapidity. It was a chassez croisez 
of armed combatants changing adversaries at every new figure. 
And Russia, as pied piper, played the exciting music. Ferdinand 
did not know where to turn or whom to believe. Stambuloff 
alone stood like a wall between him and his enemies, his broad 
shoulders bearing all responsibilities. ‘I cannot sign Panitsa’s * 
death-warrant,”’ exclaimed the Prince, when his Premier laid the 
document before him.” ‘ You may live to do worse things than 
that,” answered the rough and ready mentor. ‘It will cost us 
our heads,” insisted Ferdinand. ‘‘ My head, perhaps, but I will 
run the risk. Yours is firmly screwed on.” And, as usual, the 
strong will bent the weak. But from time to time an evil spirit 
troubled the Bulgarian Saul, and, like the Hebrew monarch, he 
would send for the “ mighty valiant man” to chase away his 
melancholy. Stambuloff at first sought to induce him to play at 
soldiers, but as Ferdinand felt an aversion to things military, 
the Minister cheered him up by holding out prospects of the 
independence of the country, and the promotion of the Prince to 
a kingship. ; 

And Stambuloff would have kept his promise. As it was, he 
accomplished much more than could have been expected of him. 
He thoroughly reorganised the army, promoted young officers to 
high command in his master’s name, and bound the troops to the 
throne with golden bands. Parallel with these reforms he trampled 
out the embers of sedition till the population of Bulgaria became 
almost as loyal as a Celtic clan to its legitimate chief. Austria 
and Russia counted with his policy as a factor in theirown. He 
was welcomed to the Golden Horn as the master of Bulgaria. 


* Major Panitsa was a very popular officer who first fought gallantly 
against the Serbs and then became a rebel. 
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Kaiser Franz Josef admired his verve, and discussed with him the 
future of the Balkan States. Roumania was already the warm 
friend, and was on the point of becoming the ally, of the Princi- 
pality. Russia alone sulked, threatened, plotted, but found no 
handle for the knife with which she would fain cut the Gordian 
knot that her agents had tied. 

Overtures had been secretly made to Stambuloff to withdraw 
his protecting arm from the foreign usurper, whereupon Russia’s 
good services would be employed for his country. But the Minister 
was stone deaf to the Siren’s voice. Negotiations were next begun 
by the Prince himself, who sought to shift the responsibility for 
Bulgaria’s anti-Russian policy on to the shoulders of Stambuloff. 
Everybody knew, he pleaded, that he was a gentleman, a prince 
who was keenly alive to his duty to his own order, and that he 
loathed the necessity of working together with a low-born boor 
whose brutality was unbearable. The Prince had always been a 
warm admirer of Russia, and now, as spokesman of Bulgaria, he 
felt himself her debtor aswell. If Stambuloff were once shelved, 
the Tsar would come by his rights and exercise full influence on 
the Balkans. But it would need a mighty effort to oust the 
strong Minister from his position. Still, the Prince was not the 
man to recoil from the danger, if only he could feel that he was 
incurring it—in the name of a great idea. Would Muscovy 
give him that assurance, and having repelled him as the 
Elect of Stambuloff, recognise him as the ruler of a russophile 
people ? 

It is interesting to note that the man who was wont to say 
to Stambuloff, when talking of the friends of Russia in Bulgaria, 
‘Rid me of these curs,” should exclaim to another official shortly 
afterwards: “I wish to heaven I could shake off that scoundrel 
Stambuloff!’ But those incidents were but the flowers of the 
quarrel; the berries appeared later on, and their juice stained 
the régime of the Prince with a dye which will never be washed 
off until history’s records are burned to ashes. 

‘Cultivate friendship, but keep a stone in your bosom; you 
may need it for your friend,” says an Eastern proverb; and 
Ferdinand acted upon it instinctively. Thus, while conciliating 
mon cher ami with honeyed words of thanks and exhortation, he 
was giving material as well as moral support to the organ of the 
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united opposition, which was libelling and slandering the cher ami 
and insisting on his impeachment. 

“Tf you are stung by a gnat you may kill it, but if an 
elephant treads upon your foot you must beg its pardon,”’ says the 
proverb. And Stambuloff after his fall became the gnat. His 
property was illegally sequestered, his villa set fire to, and he 
would have been arrested for the murder of his intimate friend, 
Beltsheff, who had received the bullets destined for himself, if 
foreign diplomatists had not interfered. His dwelling was often 
broken into by the police and soldiers; when he went to the 
club—about five minutes’ walk from his house—three murderers 
shadowed him; when he remained at home they watched him 
from the windows of their lodging, which was close by. He 
asked permission to go abroad, but his Highness curtly refused 
it. Foreign diplomatic agents knew, as all Sofia knew, that cut- 
throats were openly bragging that they were kept for the purpose 
of killing him. M. Grekoff called on the Prince and mildly expostu- 
lated with him on the lawlessness of this persecution, whereupon 
his Highness exclaimed: ‘“ What, Stambuloff complains of illega- 
lity after his seven years rule!” Grekoff failed to retort that the 
seven years rule compromised the Prince as much as his Minister. 

The Government Press organ at last uttered the conviction 
that the “ proper treatment” for the troublesome ex-Minister 
would be to tear his flesh from his bones. And the very next 
night, as he was driving home from his Club, he received “proper 
treatment ”’ in presence of the police. 

The silken cord, a happy despatch, or a cup of coffee at the 
close of a banquet might have awakened a higher degree of 
curiosity, but would assuredly not have aroused more intense 
indignation in the civilised world than the method adopted to 
slay Bulgaria’s only statesman. It was the monstrous combina- 
tion of Western brutality and Eastern ingenuity, the perfidy of 
Iscariot and the sleekness of Pilate that revolted men’s souls, 
That the Prince’s reputation would be tarnished with the blood 
of his protector was inevitable. Stambuloff’s organ denounced 
him as an accessory to the murder, and called in vain for an 
opportunity to plead in a court of law. Petkoff,* who had 


* Petkoff furnished me with some of the materials for this article and for a 
more detailed essay which will be published later. 
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narrowly escaped death together with his friend, Stambuloff, 
heaped contumely upon the head of his Prince as a demon might 
pile brimstone and sulphur on the heads of the damned. But 
his Highness went through the ordeal and took his punishment 
meekly. 

The ‘Prince of the Blood,’ as he might now have been 
dubbed, had the political field clear at last. The one “insur- 
mountable”’ obstacle to an understanding with Russia and to the 
establishment of monarchy by the grace of God was indeed 
swept away. “Henceforward,”’ he exclaimed on his return to 
Sofia, “I mean to govern as well as to reign, and I shall begin 
by being my own premier.” His first step was in the direction 
of Russia. A kingship was in the Tsar’s gift, and Nicholas IL., 
if in the giving mood, might enhance its value by throwing in 
Macedonia and thus forming a great Bulgaria. The reviver of 
the glories of Bulgarian Tsars might then, under the egis of 
Muscovy, raise the flag of monarchy by the grace of God with 
all its pleasant adjuncts. True, his predecessor had tried the 
experiment and failed; but then Battenberg was only a simple- 
minded soldier who lacked the diplomatic flair. A fine nose is 
needed in dealings with the modern Muscovites, and that is a 
gift of nature. With the “little Father’s” blessing, the venture 
would prosper. And as nothing succeeds like success, the 
aureole of kingship by the grace of God would blind men’s eyes 
to the blots on the ’scutcheon. 

Such was the grandiose scheme. The cost of realising it 
included the “conversion” of his first-born, Prince Boris, to the 
Orthodox Church. This was the writing on the wall at the royal 
banquet. Nothing could have been more distasteful to Ferdi- 
nand than the degradation of religion to the level of an object 
of barter. It shocked his sense of the fitness of things and ran 
counter to his religious principles. For after all he was a 
Catholic and a believer; and though it may have been true that 
his heavenly patron saint was Saint Soi-Meme, he would still 
shudder at the prospect of buying his crown with the damnation 
of his first-born—and that is what the “conversion” practically 
came to in the estimation of the Church and all its members, 
Worse still, it could be cloaked by no alleged change of convic- 
tion, for the Prince, as he himself once said, had too much 
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religion to belong to the Church of his subjects, and yet he had 
not enough to refuse to sell his own soul and his son’s for a 
thorny crown. So his royal Highness, Prince Boris, Duke in 
Saxony, Prince of Tirnovo, and Knight of the Order of Intre- 
pidity, aged two years, became an apostate. 

The sacrifice, however, brought a fair reward. Russia 
acknowledged Ferdinand as the rightful ruler of Bulgaria and 
monarchy by the grace of God was inaugurated with a degree 
of earnestness which was pathetic. The Prince, leaning upon 
Russia, gave a loose reign to his passion for mummery and stage 
effects. Rigorous rules were framed for admission to the infre- 
quent court ceremonies; general audiences were suppressed; the 
way to the dread presence of the sovereign was barred to all 
members of the Opposition, and open only to the illustrious few. 
‘¢ Mine shall be the most exclusive court in Europe,” the Prince 
is reported to have said to his Chamberlain. ‘“O King, Almighty 
on earth as in heaven!” ejaculated a courtier to Carlos IV. of 
Spain. ‘You are going a little too far,” replied his Majesty. 
‘“‘Long live his imperial Highness!” shouted a paid crowd in 
Sofia. ‘‘Imperial?’’ repeated a foreign officer, interrogatively. 
‘““Why not?” asked Ferdinand. “Are you not aware that 
independent Bulgaria has always been governed by tsars— 
emperors?” A man, who, without meaning any harm, remarked 
of the Prince, ‘“‘Il ne met plus le nez 4 la fenétre,”’ fell into 
disgrace, because the French idiom speaks of the nose. Thus 
Byzantism was engrafted on a democratic people. 

The grotesque forms in which Ferdinand’s morbid vanity was 
occasionally displayed filled his Ministers with anxiety. For 
those who have served him longest and known him best set him 
down as a neurasthenic, a creature of unstrung nerves. He is 
hypersensitive, physically and psychically, and it is a form of 
sensitiveness which may be termed feminine. Indeed there is 
much of a woman’s nature in Ferdinand, the headstrong impul- 
siveness, the frequent usurpation of mental functions by the will, 
the substitution of intuition for reasoning, liability to fits of 
genuine hysteria, and a habit of coddling himself for days and 
weeks. He feels things unpleasant with a poignancy that amazes 
normal men, and he turns against everyday people for a mere 
nothing, a misused expression, an awkward phrase, a wrong 
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accent, a false pitch of the voice. In Vienna one night he heard 
a singer in a variety theatre who caught his fancy. As his 
departure was fixed for the morrow, he had no way of hearing or 
seeing her again except by inviting her to Sofia. This he accord- 
ingly did. A few days later he was informed that the young 
lady had arrived, and was staying at the Hotel Bulgarie. He 
heard, nodded, but said nothing. Two or three days having 
lapsed the matter was again brought to his notice and this time 
he ordered her to be introduced into the palace that evening. 
And she came. But whether it was her gait, her bearing, her 
look, her dress, or her perfume that offended his taste, nobody 
knows. Ferdinand remaining seated and silent eyed her critically, 
picked up a costly brooch that lay on the table, handed it to his 
disappointed visitor, and then motioned her out. And she had 
to return whence she had come without seeing him again. 

Ferdinand has never been popular with his subjects, who lack 
understanding either for his virtues or his vices, which are pre- 
eminently Oriental. He was born, they say, at the wrong time and 
place. His old-fashioned conceptions of religion and politics 
would certainly have fitted him for a creditable career in the 
Middle Ages, while his esthetic tastes and temperament might be 
gratified without provoking unfriendly comment in the East. Des- 
potic rule has a potent fascination for him, and judging by the stories 
that filter down to the people he could play to perfection the 
part of Cambyses. Intense selfishness, morbid introspection, 
coldness of heart, secretiveness, mistrust of every one, sudden 
transitions from one mood to its opposite, utter lack of attach- 
ments, extreme irritability, a bitter scoffing temper, outbursts of 
passion wholly disproportionate to their causes, are character- 
istics of pathological types well known to psychiatry. 

But there are other and more pleasing aspects to the character 
of the Bulgarian “Tsar.” He is endowed with qualities which, 
though superficial, are useful and ornamental. When interest 
prompts or the whim takes him, he can throw aside his morose- 
ness, talk with vivacity, argue with plausibility, and delight his 
hearers with lively sallies and piquant anecdotes. At such times 
his spirits are high, his manners charming, his sensibility quick 
and his enthusiasm seemingly spontaneous. Then his conversa- 
tion sparkles, prettily turned compliments and beautifully combed 
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and curled phrases are showered as from a horn of plenty. As 
spicy sauce he offers a fund of anecdotes which men often hesitate 
to tell each other over the walnuts and wine. A well-known 
diplomatist after having heard a number of them in the course of 
one evening, remarked: ‘‘ What a pity there is no modern Circe 
capable of reversing the feat for which her prototype was famous 
who changed men into swine.” Hence the very different impres- 
sions which Ferdinand makes upon his hearers according to the 
mcod in which he chances to be when they see him. 

From his rare colloquial powers, too rarely exercised, the 
‘Lesser Tsar” has, with few exceptions, derived little influence; 
from character he could expect none. At ordinary times his 
courtesy is fitful, his sense of the becoming liable to be blurred 
by passion, his treatment of ‘‘ friends” contemptuous. To his 
Ministers he denies the right to know what he thinks on urgent 
public questions and what he aims at in public policy. He tells 
them one thing, and does the opposite. One day, for instance, he 
assured Tsankoff that he was resolved to keep the russophile 
Cabinet of Daneff in office, yet two days later he dismissed it with 
contumely, and had most damaging calumnies circulated about 
its chief. He lauded Stambuloff to the skies to one set of men, 
and secretly adjured another by all that he held sacred to remove 
him from the scene of politics. In a word, his political life is 
credibly described as a sequence of cunning tricks, some mean 
and others malicious, while there is a third category which it 
would be offensive to classify. Seldom has a public man treated 
public men with such frank contempt, seldom has a ruler so 
ostentatiously used his ministers as his footstools. Capable of 
conspiring with one politician whom he had insulted, to commit 
a villainy against another to whom he owed his life and his crown, 
he approaches his fellows either as a callous taskmaster or a 
skilful sycophant. Between downright contempt and polished 
flattery he seldom takes a third course. Nor is the manifestation 
of his feelings or his passions always restricted to words, however 
picturesque or vulgar. Wild gestures and impulsive acts accom- 
pany outbursts of passion in which not even a monarch could 
indulge with impunity in the West. 

Prince Ferdinand, say those of his subjects who know him, 
has built up his one man rule on a groundwork of systematic 
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corruption and implicit blackmailing. Having seldom seen any 
but the worst parts of human nature he started with the maxim 
that every public man has his price, and the exceptions to the 
rule with which he has met have not caused him to alter his 
conviction or modify his method of dealing with politicians. He 
first gives his political tools rope enough to hang themselves, and 
when the nooses are round their necks he tightens and loosens 
them according to the needs of the moment. Corruption there- 
fore is rampant. It is the cancer that is eating away the 
administration. Vast amounts of the public money flow in 
private channels, and the way in which every stotinka* is spent 
and squandered is not only known to Prince Ferdinand, but is 
recorded carefully for his behoof in black and white, and kept 
by him forreference. Hence for every public man in the country 
there is a secret record or dossier in which all his peccadilloes 
are mentioned, all his vices enumerated with dates and places, 
and available evidence. It is an imitation of Count Ignatieff’s 
method of dealing with the Turkish bureaucrats in Constantinople. 
If a man refuses to serve again as a tool or if he threatens to 
become public spirited, the lesser “ Tsar”’ has his dossier brought 
out into the light of day, extracts are made from it, and hints 
are thrown out of what may be said and done if he persists. 
And in the few cases where there is no damning dossier there are 
always calumnies ready that will stick long enough to discredit. 
It was thus that when he suddenly dismissed his russophile 
Premier for reasons connected with his own personal policy, 
documents were alleged to have been discovered proving that 
the ex-minister had harboured nefarious designs against the 
Dynasty and was on the point of traitorously ceding Varna and 
Burgas to Russia. 

On the other hand, when “ Tsar” Ferdinand takes a liking to 
a man, he: pitchforks him into one of the highest posts in the 
Administration and keeps him there during his pleasure. Public 
opinion may condemn the official, execrate his policy, and 
anathematise his illegal deeds, but Ferdinand takes no heed. At 
present, for instance, there is a person occupying one of the most 
responsible positions in the lesser Tsardom, whose dominant 
passion is greed of gold and whose besetting sin is systematic 

* About half a farthing, 
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dishonesty. His name, which is synonymous with spoliation, is 
seldom mentioned without strong expletives. Yet the monarch 
maintains him at his post, and there is no individual, no body in 
the land capable of resisting the power of the monarch. 

Since the death of Stambuloff, Ferdinand has been an absolute 
sovereign. Whenever he deemed it worth his while to manifest 
his will that will prevailed. He has pursued his own personal 
aims steadily, energetically, perseveringly, even when they 
clashed with«the interests of the nation. The only causes that 
influence Bulgarian policy, proceed from outside—the threats or 
promises, the friendship or anger of Russia and Austria. Before 
he dismissed Stambuloff he had the Bulgarian constitution altered, 
in order to enable himself and his future children to remain true 
to the Roman Catholic faith. He afterwards complied with 
Russia’s demands that he should forego that privilege and have 
his son bred as a member of the Orthodox Bulgarian Church. 
For years the maxim underlying his “ foreign policy” was that 
Turkey was the friend, Russia the enemy of the liberties of the 
Bulgarian people. But he changed that maxim at Russia’s 
behest in exchange for the ratification of his right to rule the 
nation. He also proclaimed that from that day forward he had 
broken for ever with the West and thrown in his lot with the East. 
To the Pope who refused to condone the sin against the Holy 
Spirit he promised that the Church to which his son and heir 
would in truth belong was the Uniat not the Schismatic fold. 
And when his Holiness remained obdurate, his Highness gave out 
that like his son he would turn his back upon Rome and go over 
to Orthodoxy, whereupon ecclesiastical imprecations ceased. 

While cultivating Russia’s friendship, Ferdinand, acting on 
the Slav proverb, kept a stone in his bosom to be shied against 
her when he should be again intimate with her rival. Before 
the Macedonian rising in 1903 he went to Vienna, uttering his 
Pater peccavi to Franz Joseph, and asking to be reinstated in 
favour. He now knew, he said, what the Slavs are, and knowing 
it, repented that he had ever thrown in his lot with them. But 
Count Goluchowski, declining to purchase Bulgaria, gave him the 
cold shoulder, and also a piece of sound advice. Whatever you 
do, keep on good terms with Russia. So ran the Danubian 
oracle. And the Prince, hastening back to Sofia, acted upon it, 
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A russophile Cabinet under Dr. Daneff was formed, and stringent 
measures were adopted to discourage the Macedonian insurgents. 
Thereupon the Austrian Codlin looked fierce at the protégé of 
Short. “But I am only carrying out your own warm recom- 
mendations,” replied the Prince. “No, we counselled friendship 
with Russia, but you seem to have understood absolute servility 
and unreasoning submission. Ne quid nimis.” 

Ferdinand now made another volte face. Suddenly, and 
without rhyme or reason, Daneff and his colleagues were dis- 
missed from office, a day or two after the Prince had given his 
word to Tsankoff that he would make no change. The ensuing 
elections ended, as they invariably do, in an easy and decisive 
victory for the Prince’s ex-enemies and present friends, the 
Stambulovists. Ferdinand took to scowling upon Russia, whose 
representative, Bakhmetieff, lost all his influence, while Austria’s 
star was again in the ascendant. And the Stambulovists remained 
in power ever since that Macedonian crisis down to last spring. 
He then changed the Cabinet as he might change his royal robes. 
He uttered his behest and public opinion at once conformed to 
it. A concrete and amusing idea of what public opinion is 
in Bulgaria was given to me by an ex-Minister a few weeks ago 
in Sofia. He said, when the Stambulovists resigned last spring 
the Chamber was composed of: 


Stambulovists . , . 182 Progressists . . . 6 
National Conservatives . 34 Democrats . ‘ ‘ . 8 
Liberals . : R oo 


Consequently the Stambulovists must be supposed to have put 
forth strong roots in the country, whereas the Democrats, to 
whom Ferdinand now turned, had hardly any following. Yet 
the elections which took place in June returned: 


Stambulovists . ; » 2 Progressists  . ‘ ‘ 2 
National Conservatives . & Democrats , ‘ . 167 
Liberals . : ; . 5 Agrarians ‘ . . 22 


In a word Bulgaria is Ferdinand, and if the Lesser Tsar throws 
in his lot with Austria, his people cannot but do the same, for 
they have as yet no will of their own, no national policy. His 
régime is purely personal. The power he exercises is absolute, 
and responsibility is a word to which there corresponds no check, 
no corrective, no efficacious control. Ministers, therefore, are 
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but his tools, who are set to do a certain piece of work, but they 
are seldom acquainted with the rounded scheme of which this 
task is an integral part, and information when imparted is almost 
always misleading. 

The policy which culminated in the declaration of indepen- 
dence was personal, secret, mischievous. Its net gain is insig- 
nificant, it merely enabled the Prince to attain to kingship some 
three or four months earlier than he would otherwise have 
secured it. On the other hand it led his subjects into ruinous 
expense, embroiled them with all other Slavs and with Turkey, 
besides exposing them to the risks of a terrible war. No Bulgarian 
statesman would have paid this exorbitant price for such a 
meagre return. Russia had virtually promised to obtain the 
same results at much less cost in a few months’ time if Ferdinand 
would only wait. The Bulgarian people, had they had a voice in 
the matter would have assented. Ferdinand who loathes the 
Bulgarians, threw in his lot with the central European Powers, 
disregarded the Constitution, which requires him to summon the 
great Sobranie, and estranged his people from their brethren. 

Whether a Slav or a Turco Slav Confederation is a feasible 
aim may be questioned. But it can hardly be doubted that so 
long as Ferdinand continues to shape the destinies of Bulgaria 
it will never be effected. The Prince who, when the fortune of 
war went against Russia a few years ago, made anti-Russian 
overtures to King Peter which were duly communicated to Tsar 
Nicholas, and who has now thrown in his lot with Austria and 
Germany, is not likely ever to become an apostle of the Slavs or 
indeed a champion of any cause except his own. Like the angels 
who took sides neither with God nor with Lucifer, Prince 
Ferdinand lacks the strength of wing to soar beyond the narrow 
horizon of personal ambition. 
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LONDON * 


WueEn John Stow sat him down to what he called “the dis- 
covery of London,” he approached his task in a spirit of loyal 
humility. “It is a duty,” said he, ‘that I willingly owe to my 
native mother and country,” and he discharged the duty with 
all the zeal and intelligence that were his. ‘What London hath 
been of ancient time,” he claims, ‘“‘men may here see, as what it 
is now every man doth beholde.”’ Alas, we behold it no longer, 
and it is not easy to reconstruct London’s vanished beauty from 
Stow’s record. He saw it, as we see it, in a moment of transi- 
tion. Gothic austerity was yielding to the grace and lightness 
of the Tudor style. Timber was replacing stone. Stow is quick 
to record the triumph of the new material. ‘Downe lower have 
ye Elbow lane,” says he, “ and at the corner thereof was one 
great stone house, called Olde Hall, it is now taken downe and 
diverse faire houses of timber placed there.” Contrary to the 
conservative habit of his mind he seems to have welcomed the 
innovation. In a passage of rare enthusiasm he acclaims the 
stately house of brick and timber lately raised by Sir Robert 
Cecil, but his enthusiasm was evoked less by the elegance 
of the design than by the paved and levelled highway, which 
beautified the street and served for the great commodity of 
passengers. Stow, in fact, did not presume to explain or 
to criticise the architecture of London. He was a plain man, 
who dealt with facts, catalogued monuments, wrote down in- 
scriptions, and left the work of appreciation to others. In his 
eyes a palace and a conduit were of equal value. A visit to 
St. Martin’s Oteswick inspired him to this reflection, “You had 


* A Survey of London, by John Stow. Reprinted from the text of 1603, 
with Introduction and Notes by C. L. Kingsford. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 
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of olde time a faire well with two brackets so fastened that the 
drawing up of the one let downe the other, but now of late that 
well is turned into a pumpe.”” Herein may be discerned the true 
spirit of the book—a book written not merely by a citizen for 
citizens, but by an antiquary for antiquaries. 

And Stow, being both a citizen and an antiquary, had all the 
limitations of his kind. He was not very observant and he was 
very credulous. If he was all unconscious of the city’s wonder- 
ful aspect, he was eager to believe in any legend that was 
brought to his ear. He is vastly interested in the strange bones 
that once were treasured in ancient churches. He tells us 
little enough of St. Lawrence in the Jewry, but he does not forget 
the immense bone which he saw there, fastened to a post 
of timber, which most took to be the thighbone of a man, and 
which he doubtfully attributed to “an oliphant.” As to the 
larger specimen, preserved in the church of St. Mary, Alderman- 
bury, he had no doubt. “True it is,” he writes in all simplicity, 
‘*that this bone (from whence soever it came) being of a man, as 
the form sheweth, must needes be monstrous, and more than after 
the proportion of five shanke bones of any man now living amongst 
us.” Again, though he pronounced Gerrard the giant and his 
mighty staff to be fables, perhaps because Grafton gave credit to 
them, and because the master of the hostelry, where the staff 
was kept, refused to tell him its history, but bade him consult a 
rival chronicle, he put implicit faith in his father’s story that 
once, upon St. James’s night, the devil appeared in the church of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and left the print of his claws on certain 
stones in the north window, as if they had been so much butter. 
Such was Stow’s temper, such the criticism of his time. He 
exercised his faith as he chose, accepting this fact and rejecting 
that, according to the whim and fancy of the moment. It is, 
indeed, his prejudices which give life and humour to his work. 
He cursed most heartily him who removed his neighbour’s land- 
mark. Living at a time when the city was greedily encroaching 
upon the open spaces, he lost no chance of condemning those who 
covered what once were pleasant walks with bricks and timber. 
Sorrowfully does he record that apples grew where now houses 
were lately builded, and that from Houndsditch in the west to 
Whitechapel in the east the fields were all turned into ‘‘ Garden 
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plottes, teynter yardes, bowling allyes, and such-like.” The truth 
is that, though, as I have said, he smiled upon the houses of the new 
fashions, in all other matters he hated change with a constant 
heart. His sentiment was anchored securely in the past. Even 
the inns of London were little to his taste. He remembered with 
pleasure the brave days when Hastcheap was a cooks’ row, and 
that there they cried hot ribs of beef roasted, pies well baked, and 
other victuals. “Of olde time,” says he, ‘‘ when friends did meet, 
and were disposed to be merrie, they went not to dine and supper 
in taverns, but to the cookes, where they called for meate what 
then liked, which they alwayes found ready dressed at a reason- 
able rate.”’ As he loves the customs, so he loves the charity and 
magnificence of ancient days, when the poor man found a ready 
welcome at the rich man’s gate, and the rich man thought it no 
dishonour to display his wealth. He tells us, with a reflected 
pride, that time was when Wolsey kept 400 servants, excluding 
his servants’ servants, who were a goodly train, and he was old 
enough to recall the grandeur and generosity of the religious 
houses. He had seen a buck brought up to the altar steps of 
Paul’s in solemn procession, and had watched the dean and 
chapter, apparelled in copes and vestments, with rose-garlands 
on their heads, send the body of the buck to the baking. His 
well-stored memory carried him back to the reign of King 
Henry, and as he lived to see the first James mount the throne 
he had witnessed a complete revolution in thought and manners. 
He recked not of revolutions. He turned his eyes resolutely back- 
ward; hesoughtin history what his own age could not give him; in 
pious secrecy he deplored the evil influence of the reformation; 
he witnessed with a sad regret the influx of penurious foreigners, 
and he descended to an honourable poverty without making a 
single concession to the changed world that lay about him. 

If he was not quick in appreciation, if he knew not how 
to describe or applaud, if he was so patient a collector 
of facts, which he could neither contrast nor combine, that he 
never ceased to be hampered with his own collections, none 
was ever a more constant lover of London than he. He quotes 
the testimonies to its grandeur wherever he can find them. He 
delights in the praise of Tacitus, that London, though no colony 
of the Romans, was yet most ‘famous for the great multitude 
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of merchants, provisions and intercourse.” But it was not for its 
beauty and romance that he lovedit. He loved it because there he 
was born and bred, because it reminded him that he was a citizen 
of no mean city, because the tailor’s stall, which brought him 
bread and cheese, stood hard by the famous pump of Aldgate. 
The brilliance and colour of its streets, the courage of its many- 
coloured life, the skill of its poets, the enterprise of its adven- 
turers, escaped him. And yet the vision of its splendour might 
have tempted to enthusiasm even a citizen’s pen. A city, noble 
in its simplicity, with tortuous streets, which turned and twisted 
by an accident of slope or stream between gabled houses of fair 
brick and sturdy timber—such was London in Stow’s day. The 
brave costume and proud bearing of the rufflers and courtiers, 
who lived side by side with prosperous merchant or thrifty shop- 
keeper, was worthy so handsome a setting. There were met 
within a narrow compass men of a hundred crafts and a hun- 
dred talents. Travellers, fresh from the wonders of the new 
world, jostled actors from the Globe and the Curtain, or 
drank with soldiers fresh from the wars in the taverns of 
Wallbrook or on the Bankside. Like the true citizen that he 
was Stow passed them idly by. He had no eye for strange 
sights, no ear for strange stories. Give him a pageant or a 
Lord Mayor’s Show, and he was content. Let him amuse his 
leisure at a bear-baiting or a fair, and he did not ask exotic 
pleasures. Of architecture he made but one demand: let not 
the houses be too high. He deemed no censure, no punish- 
ment excessive for those who expressed their arrogance in 
lofty walls. The first: private man that ever he heard of, who 
built a high tower of brick to overlook his neighbours, was 
Angell Dune, grocer, and Alderman of London, and the delight 
of his eye was punished with blindness some years before his 
death. The second citizen, who travelled thus far on the path 
of vainglory, came to no better end. Richard Wethell was 
his name, and having in his hot youth transgressed Stow’s 
unalterable canon, he “ became in short time so tormented with 
goutes in his joynts, of the handes and legges, that he could 
neither feed himself, nor goe further than he was led, much lesse 
was he able to climbe, and take the pleasures of the height of 
his Tower.” Thus a proper Nemesis overtook those who dared 
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to ape the impiety of Babel, and Stow’s condemnation was 
perfectly just. London is a true city of the North, and cannot 
endure tall houses, which shut out the light and cast long 
shadows. Nothing should interrupt the rays of sun, always too 
few, which fall upon its streets, and Stow’s contemporaries were 
fortunate, in that the two miscreants, who dared to darken the 
sky with their proud roofs, were speedily overtaken by a poetic 
justice. The London of to-day is less happy. Its citizens are 
free to heap up mountains of bricks and mortar, of stone and 
iron. This they do not for pride but for profit, and, in order 
that they may swell an over-full pocket, the poor wayfarer must 
walk up and down like a pigmy at the bottom of a sightless, 
airless tank. 

A far stranger limitation than his insensibility to the beauty 
and romance of life was Stow’s complete ignorance of the drama. 
He lived in England’s golden age, and was all unconscious of 
his privilege. His mind was as little picturesque as his style. 
Devoid himself of imagination, he prized it not in others. The 
great ones of the earth made no impression upon his provincial 
mind. To read his Survey is to get an impression of a county 
town, where nothing happened of greater importance than the 
election of a mayor. Too old-fashioned to understand the 
new craft of the stage, he has no word to say of Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson was his familiar friend, and he displays less interest 
in the poet than in last year’s sheriff. The ancient plays, which 
two hundred years before his time took three, and even eight 
days to enact, aroused his curiosity. They belonged to the 
realm of archeology, in which he, the studious tailor of Aldgate, 
was a reigning monarch. The plays of his own time inspired 
him no more than this simple statement: ‘Of late time in place 
of these Stage playes, hath been used Comedies, Tragedies, 
Enterludes, and Histories, both true and fained: for the acting 
wherereof certain publike places have beene erected.” And 
then he passes hastily to the more congenial topics of cock-pits 
and tennis-courts. The omission is remarkable, even if it proves 
no more than that the prophet must expect no honour among 
his contemporaries. For Stow, though a citizen, was not un- 
lettered. He gave many years of his life to the making and 
editing of books. He had done his best to bring the works of 
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Chaucer before the eyes of his countrymen. He knew something 
of Gower, whose works he possessed in manuscript. He quotes 
Lydgate and Piers the Plowman. Yet he knew no more of 
Shakespeare than of Holbein, and it is by his limitations 
that we mark him: a fusty old tailor, to whom a Latin chronicle 
said more than Hamlet, a student, who found more in the dullest 
record than in the sights and sounds of London, a writer, for 
whom the seven deadly sins are all comprised in the one sin of 
inaccuracy, who has a word for Aschan, the fishmonger, and 
none for Ascham the schoolmaster, and who mentions Sir Francis 
Drake, “‘that famous Mariner,”’ for no better reason than that he 
once inhabited a great old house, called the Erber. In brief, 
worthy, affable, and merry as he was, he had closed his ears to 
the Sirens’ song, and it is not to him that we must go for an echo 
of his melodious age. | 
Stow’s London, then, is a strange dispeopled place, where no 
footfall is ever heard and no laugh echoes. Even his aldermen 
and sheriffs are but names to which neither respect nor quality is 
attached. For the intimacy which divines the character of those 
about him, Stow had neither taste nor talent. If you could 
measure how far he fell short of his opportunity, turn to the 
more highly gifted of his contemporaries, who professed an interest 
in London. Instantly the honest man, so great among the 
chroniclers, is dwarfed to his proper stature. Thomas Nashe, for 
instance, understood London as well as any of his fellows, and 
for him it is a place of amusement or repentance, according to 
the shifting of his mood. None knew better than he the life of 
the tavern and playhouse. To none were revealed more clearly 
London’s ghostly dominations and the terrors of its nights. 
None more eloquently deplored the ambition and covetousness, 
the atheism and lust, which beset the city to its undoing. With 
a familiar touch he sketched the ostler that hath built a goodly 
inn, the carman in his leather pilch, the black-gowns and buckram 
bags of Westminster Hall, the malcontents, who dined with 
Duke Humphry at Paul’s, the old straddling usurers, who gave 
him cold comfort in his necessity. And he made all these and 
many others real, because he had, what he said the chroniclers 
lacked, “the wings of choice words to fly to heaven.” But, 
vividly as he sees what lies about him, it is denunciation which 
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best suits his humour and his style, and he falls upon London, 
like a prophet of evil, foretelling its doom with a sinister 
raillery. “London,” he cries, “look to thyself for the woes 
that are promised to Jerusalem are promised to thee... . Fly 
from sin, take no pride or vainglory in it... . Ah! what is 
sin that we should glory in it? To gloryin it is to glory that 
the Devilis our father. Doth the peacock glory in his foul feet?” 
Nashe’s inspiration is literary, no doubt. We need not assume 
that he was overcome by puritanical zeal, or that he was a 
Bunyan, eager for the world’s reform. He was but painting a 
vision of the London which he saw, and which was as remote 
from the London of the chroniclers, who wrote of “nothing but 
mayors and sheriffs, and the dear years and the great frost as 
the London of Elizabethan’s reign was from the well-ordered, 
petroleum-driven city of to-day.” 

As little shall we recognise the London of the plain citizen in 
Dekker’s masterpiece of cruel observation: the Gull’s Horn Book. 
Here, at any rate, Dekker displayed not even a literary interest in 
reformation. He was content to hold the mirror of ridicule before 
the face of the Gull, who had not the wit to see his own image 
reflected therein. Irony and malice are the weapons where- 
with he attacks the insolent youth “about,” and we admit 
the truth of his satire, because the traits that he shows us 
are common to all the ages. He takes his young gallant to an 
ordinary, where he bids him discourse as loud as he can, to no 
purpose, to laugh in fashion, and not to doff his cap to the gentle- 
man, to whom two nights since he was beholden for a supper. 
Then he sends him off to the playhouse, and seats him on the stage, 
thus giving him a conspicuous eminence, and “‘a signed patent to 
engross the whole commodity of censure.” Here he tells him he 
shall be crowned with rich commendation if he “laugh aloud in 
the midst of the most serious and saddest scene of the terriblest 
tragedy,’ and urges him, if he like not the poet, to rise with a 
screwed face from his stool, and to distaste the scenes the worse, 
the better they are. And so the gallant passes from playhouse to 
tavern, and “after the sound of pottle-pots is out of his ears, and 
that the spirit of wine and tobacco walks in his brain, the tavern 
door being shut upon his back, he casts about to pass through 
the widest and goodliest streets in the city;” he insults the 
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watch, talks of lords if any one approach; and is ready at noon 
on the morrow to begin another day in Paul’s Churchyard, cen- 
suring new books, mewing at the old, visiting the tobacco- 
ordinary, or breathing in a fence-school. And Dekker drew from 
the life; we should know his gull if we meet him in Piccadilly 
to-day; and there is a nearer approach to truth and humanity 
in one of his pages than in all the folios of honest Stow. 

But it is not merely the types of London which endure. 
The ground-plan of the city still resists the shocks of time and 
chance. Though scarce a dwelling-house remains upon which John 
Stow cast his eyes, the Londoner may use a map of the sixteenth 
century and not find himself hopelessly at fault. And with the 
ground-plan the names of the streets persist also. Cornhill and 
Lombard Street, Cheap and Budge Row, Aldgate Street and Poultry 
—there they are in Shakespeare’s London as they are in ours. 
Other buildings have risen on their fringe and are put to other 
purposes, but the highway keeps the same, and by the same signs 
you may trace it. And London, breathing the air of a stern 
Conservatism, is confronted by the same problems which per- 
plexed the Elizabethans. Changed as it is, it cherishes the same 
ambitions, it attempts to suppress the same abuses as of yore. 
A certain graduate of Oxford, who, at Stow’s bidding, attempted 
to give us “an insight” into the city, would enter readily into 
our discussions if he came back to life. He knew full well that 
London’s first necessity was to find proper markets for its mer- 
chandise. He did not think that the shortest cut to the golden 
age was to buy all things cheap and to sell nothing. He urged the 
city to follow the counsel of that good old husband, Marcus Cato, 
saying: ‘‘Oportet patrem familias vendacem esse non emacem,” 
since ruin lurked ina policy of bringing more merchandise from be- 
yond the sea than we sent over. Again, the cry of “back to the 
land ”’ was raised as loudly in the sixteenth century as it is raised 
to-day. London was already drawing to herself all the industries of 
the country. _ Artificers and retailers alike were leaving the ancient 
cities and market towns to bring their wares to the capital, where 
they found a readier sale. And as the countryside dwindled 
London grew, spreading out its arms to embrace the suburbs, 
more bitterly loathed then than now, and converting great houses 
into many tenements. In vain were laws passed to check the 
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invading city. London heeded no laws; long since she claimed 
the outskirts for her own, and placed them in her giant circle 
with many a country town besides. 

The London of Stow, then, has disappeared, save its names 
and its plan. And since Stow’s day there have been many 
Londons, each one of which has left some trace behind. No 
pedantry had until lately disturbed the beautiful path of acci- 
dent, and if Paris may vaunt the beauty of her design, it is 
character which has separated the London which yesterday we 
knew from all the cities of the earth. The Haussmann ideal has 
long been reducing Europe to a meaningless uniformity. <A few 
relics of old Spain are hidden away in corners of Madrid. The 
style that is only too familiar thrusts itself upon us as we travel 
its wider thoroughfares. It is the boast of every German capital 
to be a little Paris. But London has been resolutely con- 
servative. Even when she made up her mind to replace a tangled 
network of streets with a boulevard, she was wont to do it with 
half a heart. How long is it since Shaftesbury Avenue was 
planned? And how long will the dingy houses of Soho redeem 
its western side from vulgarity? In fact, London was not built; 
it grew at hazard. As you cross some of its streets you may still 
pass from century to century. You may change the Classic for 
the Gothic style. You may discover a masterpiece of the Adams 
cheek by jowl with a monstrous agglomeration of “flats.” More 
fortunate still, you might, a few years ago, have strayed suddenly 
into an unexpected county town. Westminster was once an inter- 
lude from the provinces. Fulham and Kensington each had its 
High Street, and kept with the old name a corporate life of its 
own. But to-day reverence for the past is dead. London is the 
paradise of the County Councillor, and if only the financiers are 
amiable, in fifty years there will be no ancient stone left standing 
on another. Not only will the houses of London disappear before 
the greed of the speculative builder; the streets of themselves 
will be lost in a straight-cut boulevard. 

Speed and avarice are the enemies. The ideal city, says the 
County Councillor, is that which ensures the greatest rapidity of 
traffic. To get from one place to another as quickly as possible 
is, we are told, the sole purpose of modern life. For this purpose 
amenity and tradition must be sacrificed without delay or excuse, 
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The tortuous streets, which seemed to begin nowhere and to go 
nowhither, and which in reality followed a wise law, are being 
swept away, that the clerk may not be interrupted on the way to 
his office. The ancient inns of court, with their clean, fresh lawns 
and shining plane-trees, which once proved London’s faculty of 
surprise, have been torn down to make room for—what? A 
monstrous, void space, which is not fit to hold a music-hall. The 
ample thoroughfare, pierced at the expense of many memories, is 
still an ample thoroughfare, flanked by nothing better than a 
bare hoarding. Our County Councillors, indeed, have made a 
wilderness, and no doubt they call it peace. They have also 
destroyed a fabric and a feeling, which can never be restored. 
Once London was wayward, various, fantastic. Now it is on the 
road to become logical, and the motor-omnibuses exult in their 
freedom. 

What speed begins is consummated by avarice. The high 
houses, which Stow deplored, overlook their neighbours curiously 
in every quarter of the town, and they have no justification save 
profit. Obviously eight stories pay more rent than four. What 
matters it, then, that the eight shut out the light of heaven? Has 
not America proved that the earth pays best when the heaviest 
loads are laid upon it? And why should we not follow the 
example of America? To give one reason among many, because 
London is not, like New York, a southern city. It is not asked 
to cover the passenger with its shade, while it conducts him to 
his destination. As I have said, it should be the hope of our 
architects not to exclude the sun, but to catch every ray that 
falls athwart our streets. And this hope will never be realised so 
long as vast masses of red brick and black mortar, faced at a 
brief interval by other masses of equal size and sombreness, are 
accepted as an adequate definition of a street. 

Thus it is that London, once triumphantly inconsistent, is 
brought to the uniformity of a surveyor’s office. Every mys- 
terious and secret corner is uncovered. Parks are bisected to 
make a short cut. The loss caused by the accidental turns and 
twists of ancient days is estimated in miles, sovereigns, or foot- 
pounds. Economy is proclaimed the constant foe of character and 
variety. Time was when the Strand and Oxford Street had each 
its own aspect, its own sentiment. To-day they are so much 
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alike that even a Cockney may be forgiven if he mistakes the 
one for the other. The same masses of plate-glass, the same 
hideous shop-windows, composed in the style once called “ the 
new art,’ and now fortunately old-fashioned everywhere save in 
London, give the wayfarer the same displeasure as he might 
receive from travelling through an unbroken line of railway 
stations. The chequered window-panes, which once gave so trim 
an air to our shops, survive only in half-forgotten corners. Theirs 
was a separate elegance, theirs was an air of an older world, and they 
have been abolished that the gaze of the idler may not be inter- 
cepted. So presently the last traces of amenity will pass from 
our streets. The relics of a happier time will reveal themselves 
only to a devout research. The London which grew by chance, 
and created its beauty as it went along, will be replaced by a paltry 
imitation of a foreign city. But even though it cherish the 
ambition of Paris, it will not realise it. It has lost the character 
which once belonged to it. It has not gained the sense of design 
which has embellished its neighbours. The Strand, the scene of 
our architects’ loftiest aspiration, is but a museum of conflicting 
styles. Nought is left us save the atmosphere, which enwraps 
even the masterpieces of modern architecture in a cloak of mystery 
and the river, ever changing in the changing light. With these 
we must content ourselves, until we are crushed beneath the 
weight of the motor-omnibuses, stealthy and immense, for whose 
untrammelled progress we have sacrificed the noble city which 
our fathers handed down to us. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


VOL. LII 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


THE claim is being made by many ardent and self-devoted advo- 
cates that women are entitled and should be permitted to take 
responsible part in the public affairs of the nation upon the same 
footing as men, unhampered by legal disqualifications in respect 
of theirsex. I havethe fullest sympathy with the desire of women 
to interest themselves in great public questions outside their own 
personal affairs, but nature has ordained that they should do so 
in a different manner to men. I think it is time that women 
should speak out plainly and without reserve, and should state in 
what manner the limitations and laws of nature must always 
prevent their taking an equal share in the work of the world 
with men. 

Woman’s life between childhood and old age is divided into 
three parts—that of girlhood merging into womanhood, of 
womanhood capable of child-bearing, and the critical time 
of transition with which that portion of her life ends. 
During all these periods the law of sex makes her different 
to man. First there is the age of a girl between twelve and 
eighteen, when she is changing from infancy to become a child- 
bearing woman. Great care during that time has to be taken to 
allow nature to mature itself. She has times of weakness and 
indisposition, during which she cannot be forced to the same 
constant application as her brothers without grave risk of a 
permanent injury to her constitution which may leave her a 
weakly product of intellectual fantasies, instead of a woman 
capable of being a mother of the coming generation. Let her 
read and learn, and have every facility for the best education, 
but most of all let care be taken that she does not injure her 
health by physical or mental overstrain, but becomes wise and 
strong in her development. 
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Next comes the age of child-bearing. It is of course obvious 
how the physical fact of child-bearing handicaps a woman in 
the ordinary affairs of life, but it is not always realised how for 
many months before and after, her judgment is not always so 
reliable or so wise, her temper so even, or her power of deciding 
great and difficult questions equal to her normal. Her health 
is always uncertain, and her temper tried often by physical 
indisposition and discomfort. Her place then is in her home 
assisted by her husband, who has to bear the rough and tumble 
of outside life. The all-important fact of motherhood may only 
come to half the women population, but all alike are subject to 
times of lassitude and disability which prevent their maintaining 
the equability of judgment and application that are the necessary 
and indispensable qualifications for the professional work of men. 
Further, at the close of the child-bearing stage there follows a 
period quite without analogy in the life history of man. A man 
from forty to fifty-five continues in much the same state of 
physical and mental vigour. His bodily activity may gradually 
diminish, but his health remains sound and trustworthy, and his 
judgment ripens and steadies itself, and he passes through no 
physical or moral crisis. The reputation which he has won for 
himself in his earlier days matures itself, and he can be trusted 
to live up to the character which he has made. 

With women the case is very different. A period of change 
which may spread itself over a good many years is to most 
women a time of uncertain health and temperament. It occurs 
just at the age when a man in active professional life has won 
the confidence of the public, and is ready to fill positions of high 
responsibility. To a woman under such circumstances the 
result might be either the disappointment of expectations 
justified by her previous career, or a strain upon her health 
under which she might prematurely break down. Only women 
who have passed or are passing through this critical period can 
know how essential it is for their future health and vigour that — 
they should be relieved as far as possible from undue strain, and 
able to pass quietly through the time until nature has taken up 
a fresh position of equilibrium, and the “Sturm und Drang” of 
its previous activity has passed away. 

A man’s life is continuous, and he is fitted by nature for con- 
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tinuous work, whether for his home or his country. A woman’s 
life is discontinuous; she has to be prepared for emergencies 
to which man is not subject, and it is only for half the affairs of 
life that her uncertain work is suitable. I know a few women 
who, being strong and unmarried and without any claims of 
family, are fit for a time to pursue work on an equality with men, 
but this is not the ordinary case. The strong woman working 
equally with man may at any moment be stopped by the mere 
fact of her marriage and the natural duties and cares of life 
which it brings. If she resists or neglects the law of her sex 
she may make herself an invalid for life, or may sacrifice the life 
of her unborn child or forfeit the possibility of motherhood. 
Every woman knows how difficult it is to take care of herself and 
to exercise self-restraint when she feels well and comparatively 
strong, but many have experienced that it is only by self-denying 
and troublesome caution that permanent unhappiness and con- 
stant sickness and ill-health to themselves and their children can 
be avoided. 

I have written thus plainly with great reluctance, but as the 
result of the experience of a not inactive life. In view of the 
claims made by many ardent women [I feel that it is time for 
very plain speaking. Asa wife and mother, and as one who has 
at times taken energetic part in public life, I feel that I have 
a right to speak for my sex as good as that of these new young 
untried child sisters of mine, who go so gaily forth to riot and to 
prison. Without disparagement of my own sex I urge the unanswer- 
able differences of sex as the reason why combination and not 
equality between men and women is the true and necessary rule 
of life. 

M. L. Parker Smita. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WaAsHINGTON, November 10, 1908 


TE election of Mr. William Howard Taft a week ago to be 
President of the United States for the term beginning March 4 
next, sets at rest a good many vexing questions and raises others 
perhaps equally perplexing. To deal first with those matters 
that have been settled by the election. 

It is made manifest for the third time in twelve years that 
attachment to the existing order, Conservatism, in a word, is a 
more dominant quality in the American character than what is 
popularly known as Radicalism, that is the taking up of new and 
untried remedies to cure social ills. Three times Mr. Bryan has 
been a candidate for the Presidency. On every occasion he has 
stood forall that was Radical in marked contradistinction to what 
was deemed Conservative. Twice he opposed Mr. McKinley, who 
was pre-eminently the representative of the Conservative forces 
in striking contrast to Mr. Bryan; this year he was again the 
Radical soliciting the support of Radicals, and was defeated by 
Mr. Taft, whose election was advocated on the ground of his 
Conservatism. 

It is true that Mr. Taft was nominated on a platform that 
had met the approval of Mr. Roosevelt, end that Mr. Taft, in 
accepting the nomination, pledged himself to carry forward the 
policies which had been put in force by Mr. Roosevelt, and many 
people have regarded Mr. Roosevelt for the last five years as no 
less Radical than Mr. Bryan. But there is this difference between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. The country is willing to credit 
the former with many good intentions, but questions his wisdom 
and discretion. Attribute to Mr. Roosevelt all the good qualities 
and virtues that have been so triumphantly blazoned around the 
world, the fact remains that whatever Mr. Roosevelt has accom- 
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plished has been paid for at a tremendous price. In one of his 
speeches Mr. Roosevelt defended himself from the charge of 
violence and unwise action by saying that he was not to be held 
responsible for having turned on the light; that he had nothing 
to do with causing the evils which existed, and he was simply 
calling public attention to them. To this defence a prominent 
newspaper replied that it was true Mr. Roosevelt was not to be 
held responsible for having turned on the light, but what was 
complained of was that he went hunting for an escape of gas 
with a lighted candle, and of course there followed a disastrous 
explosion. A wise man would have traced the leak without 
having done any damage. 

Mr. Taft will not hunt gas-leaks with a lighted candle. His 
temperament and his experience suggest other methods. His 
training as a lawyer, his service on the bench, his experience as 
an administrator, the wisdom acquired as a member of the 
Cabinet having to deal-with great colonial and diplomatic prob- 
lems, make it impossible for him to adopt Mr. Roosevelt’s 
methods. Mr. Roosevelt is a man of impulse; Mr. Taft is calm 
and deliberate; the spectacular appeals to the President, his 
successor is influenced by reason. In many things the two men 
think alike, but it is possible for two men to think alike and yet to 
employ different means to effect results. There have been few 
American Presidents who have brought to their office such high 
qualifications as Mr. Taft. Most Presidents have been pitch- 
forked into the Presidency, or have reached it through a lucky 
accident, or as the result of political scheming. Mr. Taft, 
curiously enough, is no politician, and until a week ago he had 
never been elected to any political office, although he had held 
several appointive offices of great importance. Of recent years 
it has come to be generally believed that no man who had not 
been elected to office could be considered as a Presidential candi- 
date, as before he was deemed eligible for the highest place he 
must have given proof of his strength and popularity by having 
carried his own district or State. Mr. Taft has never been 
required to submit to this test, and yet his strength and popu- 
larity were justly appreciated even before they were submitted 
to the supreme trial of a Presidential Election. 

It has been the belief of Americans that any man who had 
gained a sufficient amount of political prominence was fit to be 
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considered worthy to be elected President; that experience in 
the House of Representatives or the Senate or as the Governor 
of a State was the ripest political training for the Presidency. 
Mr. Taft has acquired his experience in another way and has 
been trained in another school. Of political methods which a 
man learns by having secured a nomination and election to 
Congress or the executive mansion of his State he knows nothing ; 
of the ways of caucuses and conventions he is ignorant. In what 
is known as practical politics he is an amateur, which is so much 
the better, for he comes to the Presidency with views, and ideas, 
and a sense of his responsibilities, and a respect for the high 
office which no practical politicifn entertains. He comes with a 
ripe mind fortified by experience and clear thinking. All his life 
he has had to deal with legal questions, and the Presidency is a 
legal even more than a political office; the President is no less 
an administrator, and Mr. Taft has had an administrative training 
equalled by no other American. 

Mr. Taft belongs to the new school of American public men, 
a school created when the United States ceased to be isolated 
and self-centred, and was driven by the force of circumstances 
into weltpolitik. As lawyer and judge he had acquired precisely 
the training to qualify him to be the administrator of a colonial 
dependency at a time when the Americans were making their 
first experiment in the government of alien and subject races. 
Perhaps had the Philippines fallen to the Americans ten years 
or so earlier, and had a different man than Mr. McKinley been 
President, a practical politician would have been rewarded by 
the Governorship of the Philippines, and the Philippines would 
have been ruled much as Cuba was under Spanish régime, which 
was looked upon as a place to be exploited by the Captain 
General for his personal profit. But Mr. McKinley was an 
excellent judge of men, the Spanish war had put politics on a 
higher plane, the moral obligation laid on the United States by 
the acquisition of the Philippines was appreciated by American 
public men, and Judge Taft, for he was then on the bench, was 
sent to the eastern dependency. 

He went there without precedents to sustain him, with 
nothing to rely on except his own wisdom and courage, an 
immanent sense of justice and an almost religious devotion to 
duty. A man does not need much more to make a success of 
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whatever he undertakes, and if you add to these qualities a 
cheerful disposition, an unfaltering faith in the success of his 
work, which inspired the same faith in his subordinates, and the 
people whom he was trying to set on their feet, and perfect self- 
control, it is easy enough to understand why he was able to do 
so much for his little brown wards, why they came to have such 
an affection for him, and voiced that affection in the title of 
‘‘Sancta Taft” they gave him before he left the islands. 

There were many times when he must almost have despaired, 
for there was enough to contend with to try the stoutest heart, 
but he stuck manfully to his work, and as he now looks back at 
it he can see what a priceless experience he gained and how well 
it fitted him for even more important work. It gave him a 
knowledge of colonial administration, it brought him into 
intimate association with the great political questions of the Far 
Hast. It has usually happened in America that after a man has 
acquired administrative or official experience that makes him of 
great value to the public service he either loses his place by a 
change in the appointing power or finds a more profitable 
market for his talents in private employment. Fortunately for 
the country, Mr. Taft passed from the Philippines to the Cabinet, 
which was really only a change of venue, as in Washington he 
still remained the administrator of the Philippines; it was 
practically as ifthe Viceroy of India resigned to become Secre- 
tary of State for India, for the Governor of the Philippines is 
directly subordinate to the Secretary of War, who in America is 
not only the Minister of War, but also exercises some of the 
functions of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of 
State for India and the Colonial Secretary. His service in the 
Cabinet still further increased his knowledge and experience and 
brings him to the White House with a more varied and compre- 
hensive grasp of the machinery of government in all its branches 
than any of his predecessors. 


It is polite fiction to regard every public man as sacrificing 
himself to the public weal, and as historical fiction it may pass. 
It is fact and not fiction that Mr. Taft sacrificed the dearest 
ambition of his life, because to have gratified it would have 
conflicted with his sense of duty. The great prize for which 
every lawyer contends is a seat on the supreme bench of the 
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United States, the greatest prize of all is to be Chief Justice. 
Mr. Taft resigned his place in the federal judiciary, which was a 
step on the road to the highest court, to become the Governor of 
the Philippines, which was to renounce his ambition. While in 
the Philippines there was a vacancy in the Supreme Court and 
it was offered to him, but he could not reconcile it with his con- 
science to turn his back on his unfinished work even to take part 
in the work of the court of last resort. What made the sacrifice 
all the greater was that the offer came to him when conditions 
were very discouraging, yet he had done so much that the 
country would have approved his appointment as a well-earned 
reward for unusual services. On two separate occasions the 
offer was renewed, only to be rejected because the task to which 
he had set himself was not yet done. 


This imperfect sketch has ,been given of Mr. Taft’s life and 
character to indicate what may be expected of his administration. 
The same sense of justice, the same sanity, the same calm and 
well-matured judgment that made his administration of the 
Philippines so conspicuous, and enabled him to settle to the 
satisfaction of both sides delicate questions in Panama and Cuba, 
and successfully conduct intricate negotiations with the Vatican, 
will be brought to bear, itis safe to assert, in dealing with problems 
vital to the welfare and advancement of the American people, 
and in which all the world is interested. Mr. Taft has pledged 
himself to uphold the “ Roosevelt policies,” but it is extremely 
difficult to put in concrete form the exact meaning of the term. 
There has been during the last few years what has by common 
consent come to be known as “a great moral uplift,” and to 
Mr. Roosevelt has been given the credit of this inspiration and the 
quickening of the public conscience. The most optimistic people 
in the world, none perhaps more self-reliant and having a more 
profound belief in themselves, yet a curious trait at times in the 
American character, is the note of national despair. It runs 
through the whole thread of public discussion, the printed as well 
as the spoken word, like the recurring theme of a fugue. Not so 
much with exultation, but rather from the depths of melancholy 
conviction, politics are denounced as corrupt, politicians as venal, 
materialism as triumphing over the spiritual. If the opinion of 
a foreigner who has attempted to make a study of the American 
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character is of value, this is merely a phase of emotion. It is to 
be doubted whether the standard of political, commercial, or 
private morality is any lower in the United States than it is in 
England or any other European country, whether it is in any 
way different. Without attempting to discuss a question so 
complicated and so difficult to determine, it can be affirmatively 
asserted that public opinion has been, and is constantly being, 
exerted to correct evils that are injurious to morality. The 
American political system is not ideal—that is so obvious that 
the assertion is not disputable—but the Jacksonian theory that 
to the victor belongs the spoils, if not fallen entirely in disrepute, 
is discredited, and fitness rather than partisanship is now con: 
sidered the test for appointment. When I first came to Washington 
a Government clerkship was obtained by influence, which the 
incumbent held solely at the pleasure of his patron, or so longas 
his patron was deemed influential; but now the clerk is appointed 
after a Civil Service examination, and influence counts not at all. 
Unquestionably legislation has at times been shaped in the interest 
of monopolies, andthe public has had to pay ; but public opinion 
has forced the enactment of more just laws, and the rights of the 
public are now better protected. Mr. Cleveland, when President, 
uttered a fine thought when he declared that “public office is a 
public trust,”’ and set the example of public devotion, and yet 
no one acclaimed him for having brought about ‘‘a moral uplift.” 
In whatever way public morality has improved, it is a natural 
and evolutionary process. 


Laws that have been put on the statute book during the last 
few years to curb the power of monopoly, to prevent discrimina- 
tion, to maintain the equality of opportunity have been passed 
deliberately and will not be repealed; they will be strengthened 
as the necessity arises. Mr. Taft makes his position clear. Im- 
mediately after his election he made a speech to the Cincinnati 
Commercial Club, in the course of which he said: 

Every business man who is obeying the law may go ahead with all the energy 
in his possession; every enterprise which is within the statutes may proceed 
without fear of interference from the administration when acting legally, but 


all interests within the jurisdiction of the Federal government may expect a 
rigid enforcement of the law against dishonest methods. 


The country has accepted that declaration with satisfaction. 
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Legitimate business has been harried enough and now wants to be 
let alone. For the law-breaker there is no sympathy, and the 


knowledge that dishonest methods will be rigorously dealt with 
meets with no protest. 


Mr. Bryan made a gallant fight, but he was handicapped by 
his record and the fear he created in the public mind that the 
panic of last year, from which the country is now recovering, 
would break out anew. If Mr. Bryan had for the first time this 
year been a candidate, if he had not been twice defeated, if he 
had not championed free silver and other measures which the 
country declines to accept, he would, in all probability, have 
developed much greater strength, but it was the recollection of 
the past rather than the things he stood for this year that was 
his undoing. He was the Radical candidate, although according 
to English ideas his views were not so intensely Radical, and the 
country was afraid to make any experiments and knew that it 
would be safe under Mr. Taft’s guidance. Mr. Bryan was unfor- 
tunate in arousing the antagonism of business men and in 
attempting to make labour a political party. He believed that 
the working men would support him, and he made a very strong 
appeal to them, which did him incalculable harm. Convinced 
that if Mr. Bryan was elected labour would still make greater 
and more impossible demands on capital, employers very largely 
were ranged on the side of Mr. Taft; and there was a serious split 
in the ranks of Labour. The American working man has not yet 
reached that point when he can be made to believe in the wisdom 
of a political Labour Party such as now exists in England. Had Mr. 
Bryan been elected undoubtedly it would have meant the creation 
of an American Labour Party, and to prevent that those working 
men who oppose the political solidarity of labour exerted all their 
influence to elect Mr. Taft. Mr. Bryan was further unfortunate 
in arraying non-union labour against union labour, and unorganised 
labour has a very bitter feeling against the men in the unions. 
Normally a large proportion of unorganised labour votes the 
Democratic ticket, but this year it is believed the majority voted 
for the Republican candidate to revenge itself on Mr. Gompers, the 
head of the Federation of Labour, because of the support he gave 
Mr. Bryan. Mr. Gompers’ attempt to control Labour in behalf of 
Mr. Bryan had as much as anything else to do with his defeat. 
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Bryan and Bryanism are among the most remarkable phe- 
nomena modern social conditions have produced in the United 
States or elsewhere. That Mr. Bryan has a tremendous hold 
upon the American people cannot be denied; that they have 
great respect for his courage, his honesty and his ideals has been 
so often demonstrated that it has developd from a theory into a 
fact; that it is something more deep-seated than mere curiosity 
and his reputation as an orator that makes him draw such 
enormous audiences even his opponents concede, and yet Mr. 
Bryan can accomplish nothing. He was badly beaten in 1896, 
he was even worse beaten in 1900, and this year there is nothing 
to soften the sting of defeat. As a psychological study rather 
than a political it is profoundly interesting, and the explanation 
perhaps is that Mr. Bryan appeals to the emotions but does not 
touch the intellect, and that the development of the American 
people has produced an intellectual rather than an emotional 
people; a people who often act from impulse but who are 
restrained by reason. That the Americans are an emotional 
people, that they are mercurial and volatile and, at times, give 
vent to their surface feelings in a manner more characteristic of 
the Latins than the Saxons has often been pointed out, but back 
of it all, the solid foundation on which the American character 
rests, is shrewd, thrifty, canny reasoning; a not always clear dis- 
tinction between the sound and the unsound or the power of 
minute and philosophic analysis, and yet an intuitive sense that 
enables them to distinguish between the principle that is for 
their ultimate good and that which is fallaciously attractive for 
the moment. 

Presidential campaigns since I have known them have become 
less theoretical and more restrained; they have advanced to a 
higher plane. Twenty years ago torchlight processions and red 
fire and grotesque parades were supposed to influence the voter ; 
it was the appeal to the senses rather than to the mind. The 
oratory was coloured by the red fire, the speaker saw always the 
motley paraders rather than the more dignified electors who did 
their thinking in the quiet of their homes, and were uninfluenced 
by the clamour of the mob, to whom a campaign was merely a 
circus. Less and less every year is the “spread eagle spell- 
binder” in demand, and he has given way to the man who can 
discuss great economic and other questions lucidly, intelligently, 
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accurately; who relies on the strength of his argument rather 
than flamboyant oratory to convince or allay doubt. The 
speeches made both by Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan this year were 
of a high order. It was said at the beginning of the campaign 
that Mr. Tait was speaking over the heads of his audiences, that 
his speeches read too much like a decision from the bench or an 
address to college men, and that to produce an impression, to 
make converts and to hold the wavering in line, he must strike a 
more popular key and come down nearer to the level of his 
auditors. But in a very few weeks opinion changed. Men came 
to listen to Mr. Taft, and listened attentively, soberly, weighing 
all that he said, in a mood critical rather than jocular, as a 
serious matter and not as a diversion. It was noted that the 
speaker with a reputation for humour, who swung his arms, and 
called onthe heavenly bodies to bear witness to the grandeur of 
the American people, and “ perorated,” drew small audiences. 


To every well-wisher of the American people, who believes in 
their destiny and to whom the symbol of parties means nothing, 
the result of the election was extremely gratifying for at least 
two reasons. The Civil War and the manumission and enfran- 
chisement of the negro made the south solidly Democratic, which 
has been as injurious to the south and the Democratic Party as 
it has been to the rest of the country. Politically the Southern 
States might be out of the Union. No Southern man can be 
nominated for the Presidency, no Republican can hope to carry 
a single one of the Southern States. The Northerner has often 
voted against his Party for the sake of conscience or because he 
believes it is for the good of the country, the great mass of 
Southern whites vote the Democratic ticket because there is no 
alternative ; because it requires great courage for them to break 
from tradition and support a Republican. 

It is pleasing to note, because it is a hopeful sign of the 
effacement of sectional lines, that the Republicans have made 
inroads into the solid South. They have not carried any of the 
Southern States, but Mr. Taft has reduced the Democratic 
majorities in several, and two that only a few years ago were 
always included in the column of the solid South—Missouri and 
Maryland—were this year carried by Mr. Taft, and Republican 
Congressmen have been gained in States where the Democratic 
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nomination used to be equivalent to an election, so small was 
the Republican vote. 

There is also cause for rejoicing that intolerance and narrow- 
ness have been rebuked. It seems scarcely credible that in the 
United States, where there is no Established Church and all 
forms of worship are permitted, an attempt should have been 
made to arouse feeling against Mr. Taft because of his religious 
belief and a supposedly sympathetic friendship for the Roman 
Catholic Church. It would be pitiful if the bigotry of the Puritans 
was to be revived and the same spirit prevail that made those 
stern moralists drive forth Roger Williams from Massachusetts ; 
but the attempt was made. In religious belief Mr. Taft is a 
Unitarian, and it was deliberately sought to array the communi- 
cants of the Episcopal Church against him on the ground that 
a Unitarian could not be a Christian, and also because Mr. Taft 
had dealt liberally and justly with the Catholic Church when he 
was Governor of the Philippines, and therefore was suspected of 
being ‘‘ under the influence of Rome.” Fortunately for the 
good of the American people this appeal to superstition and 
prejudice failed, and it is not likely that in the future any attempt 
will be made to drag religion into politics. 


The public looks to Mr. Taft not to condone wrong, not to 
be any the less a champion of the right than Mr. Roosevelt, but 
to do what is required of him in a quieter and more orderly way; 
to restore the prosperity that suffered such a rude shock under 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. Mr. Roosevelt is a disciple of 
the heroic school, and- believes in the virtue of phlebotomy, 
which has been known to be effective if the patient is strong 
enough to survive the operation. What the country needs is 
not violent remedies, but to be leit alone so as to recover its 
vigour. It must observe the laws of moral hygiene, and Mr. 
Taft may be trusted to see that the regimen he prescribes is 
strictly followed. 

The first and most important question that Mr. Taft will 
have to deal with is the revision of the tariff. Two years ago, 
when the Republican party was not so sure that tariff revision 
was a popular cry, Mr. Taft, with that directness of statement 
that characterises him, made it very clear that he believed the 
time had come when a revision of existing schedules was 
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necessary. The republican platform declared “ unequivocally 
for a revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress 
immediately following the inauguration of the next President,” 
and further held that “in all tariff legislation the true principle 
of tariff protection is best maintained by the imposition of such 
duties as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries.”” The establishment of minimum and 
maximum rates was favoured. 

Clearly the country was led to believe that a revision of the 
tariff meant a reduction of duties, but that is not the opinion 
held by some of the leading Republican members of Congress 
who will have most to do with framing the new tariff act. They 
already prefer to talk about “readjustment” rather than 
revision, implying that there is little if any real necessity for 
reducing duties, although there may be some reason for re- 
arranging and reclassifying schedules, which would be enough to 
satisfy the country. The Republican platform leaves much to 
interpretation. It declares in favour of “‘a reasonable profit 
to American industries,” but the manufacturer’s idea of a 
“reasonable profit” will hardly agree with that of the consumer’s. 
The ‘‘standpat”’ element, the high protectionists, will be in 
control in both houses of Congress, and will attempt to secure 
the passage of a law that maintains the existing rates of duties, 
but it is doubtful if Mr. Taft will accept that as in keeping with 
either the spirit or intent of the Republican platform. The 
tariff was a subject that made no appeal to Mr. Roosevelt; he 
frankly confessed on more than one occasion that it did not 
interest him because he was unable to understand it, but Mr. Taft 
has given it study, and as Governor of the Philippines knew how 
oppressively the tariff bore on certain industries. 

The new tariff will of course maintain the principle of pro- 
tection, which no one now attempts to overturn, Under the 
most favourable circumstances, that is favourable to the consumer 
by the reduction of duties and the stimulation of competition, 
manufacturers will have little to fear from a Republican Con- 
egress, and they can look forward with confidence to another 
period of great commercial and industrial prosperity. 

A. Maurice Low. 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINAL 


Tue Home Secretary considers that the time has arrived when it 
is necessary to deal with the ‘‘ hardened offender who looks upon 
prison as a sanatorium.” If there was reasonable evidence that 
he was engaged in crime, and meant to be engaged in crime, 
Mr. Gladstone announced at the beginning of the present year 
he was’ of opinion that the offender should be detained in prison 
for the remainder of his life. The Home Secretary has accord- 
ingly introduced a Bill which has passed through the House of 
Commons in order to obtain the necessary powers to this 
end. Under the provisions of this Bill the professional criminal, 
or the man who is declared to be a professional criminal, is 
to be for all practical purposes permanently locked up. For 
some years past a certain school of penologists, of whom 
Sir Robert Anderson, a late Scotland Yard official, is the 
most conspicuous, has been persistently advocating some such 
drastic method of dealing with the professional criminal, who is 
undoubtedly an undesirable personage and very far from being 
a creditable product of civilisation. Sir Robert Anderson has 
promised and prophesied that if the professional criminals, whose 
number is, he states, comparatively small, are safely put under 
lock and key, serious crime will practically cease, because, so he 
asserts, the professional criminals are not merely the perpetrators 
but the organisers of crime. He claims—and there are many 
persons of his way of thinking—that when a criminal by adopting 
crime as a profession shows that he has no desire to reform his 
life, but is determined to prey upon society, society is bound 
to protect itself against such an enemy, just as it would be 
bound to protect itself against an enemy who was attempting to 
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destroy the independence of the country. This kind of reasoning 
is plausible, but a little investigation of it will, I contend, demon- 
strate it to be absolutely fallacious. 

Now, I am not a penologist, nor, may I add, am I a profes- 
sional criminal. But I have had the misfortune at one period of 
my career to have undergone a sentence of penal servitude. The 
experience is, I know, nothing to be proud of, but it is at any 
rate an experience, and one to which the penologists can lay no 
claim, and I am sure have no desire to layanyclaim. I propose to 
utilise my experience on the present occasion with a view of con- 
tributing in some measure to the solution of what is undoubtedly 
a grave problem: the existence of a distinct class which lives 
on and by crime, which, in fact, makes the persistent perpetra- 
tion of crime—crimes against property—a profession. I quite 
admit that the vision of a time when crime will largely cease, and 
the depredations against property, which now are too often in 
evidence, shall have greatly diminished, is an alluring one. The 
late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, who is frequently quoted with 
approval by the penologists, once remarked: “If society could 
make up its mind to the destruction of really bad offenders, they 
might in a very few years be made as rare as wolves, and that 
probably at the expense of a smaller sacrifice of life than is 
caused by many a shipwreck or colliery explosion.”” What Sir 
James Stephen meant by “destruction” undoubtedly was the 
hanging of the professional criminal. The penologists quote his 
dictum with approval, but they vary his remedy. Some of them 
assert that society has a right to hang the professional criminal, 
but that as public opinion is not yet ripe for that drastic measure, 
he should meanwhile be permanently incarcerated. Others of 
them disapprove of hanging as a remedial measure, and they salve 
their consciences in regard to permanently cutting off the profes- 
sional criminal from this world by suggesting, and no doubt hoping, 
that, regrettable though the necessity may be, it will at any 
rate remove him from the temptations which have beset him and 
will afford him an excellent opportunity of preparing for another 
existence. 

Many of these penologists assert that the professional criminal 
is a man whom it is hopeless to attempt to reform. They say 


that he finds in crime not only a livelihood but exhilaration, sport, 
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fascination—that, in fact, he would not be quit of it if he could. 
He is, in other words, a beast of prey who must be not only muzzled 
but caged, in the interests of society. Of course, if this premiss 
were correct there would be a good deal to say for the conclu- 
sions deduced from it. But is itcorrect? Ihave no hesitation 
in stating, as the result of my experience and the opportunities I 
have had for conversing with professional criminals on the 
subject, that the assumption which underlies the arguments of 
the penologists is not only not correct, but is absolutely fallacious. 
The professional criminal who finds an exhilaration, a fascination, 
a gratification of his sporting instincts in crime, who is in fact 
glamoured by crime, has no existence save in the imagination 
of the penologist. The professional criminal, I should like to 
point out to these gentlemen, is unlike the poet—he is made, not 
born. Before deciding on drastic measures for his extinction it 
would, I suggest, be advisable that some investigation be made 
into his evolution, some inquiry as to the causes which have made 
him what he is. If this inquiry were undertaken by unprejudiced 
persons, by men who are not faddists and have no pet theories, I 
am confident it would be found that the professional criminal who 
preys upon society has been made such by society. He is a 
prison product in the first instance, and when he is released from 
prison society gives him clearly to understand that his place for 
the future is with his own class—the criminal class. The sur- 
prising thing to me is not that there are so many professional 
criminals, but that there are so many men who having been 
what I may term accidental criminals, have not subsequently 
drifted into the professional class. That is proof to me, did I 
need it, that men, even criminals, are better than a good many 
people appear to suppose. 

When a man has once come under the ban of the criminal 
law in this country, more especially for any offence against the 
rights of property, and is sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
or penal servitude, he is practically outlawed. I say practically, 
because, of course, outlawry is obsolete in this country, and, as 
a matter of fact, the theory of the law is that a man who has 
completed his punishment has by so doing purged himself of his 
offence. But the theory of the law is, like many other theories, 
not in consonance with public opinion. The man sentenced to 
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imprisonment or penal servitude is at once subjected to a system 
of punishment which I have no hesitation in describing as the 
most degrading, demoralising, and useless to be found in any 
civilised country. It is inefficacious from any point of view; it 
is not properly punitive; it is not at all reformative; it is in no 
sense educative. In fact, neither reform nor education has any 
place in it; it is simply a disagreeable routine, consisting for the 
most part of petty and degrading periodical annoyances. The 
tendency of it is to utterly break down the prisoner’s self-respect, 
to make him feel a degraded being, and to injure him physically, 
mentally, and morally. The longer he is subjected to it the 
greater is the deterioration. The work he is made to do is useless 
for himself, useless for the country. He is taught nothing what- 
ever that will be of any utility to him on his release. The manner 
of his release, and the question of his life after his release, are 
points with which the prison system is not concerned. Indeed, 
its chief, I might almost say its only, concern, is to keep him in 
safe custody, and when the day of his imprisonment has expired 
to deposit him outside the prison gates. When that consumma- 
tion has been achieved, the discharged prisoner—a physical, 
mental, and moral wreck—very quickly has practical experience 
of the fact that there is no place for him in the community. 
Society has, in fact, as completely finished with him as with the 
man it executes on the scaffold. What is he to do? . Perhaps 
some of my readers will mentally suggest that there are a large 
number of prisoners’ aid societies and other charitable organisa- 
tions, in London and elsewhere, that will take this human wreck 
and put him in the way of earning an honest living. I say 
nothing here respecting these varied societies, though I have my 
own, and a very decided, opinion respecting them. I will content 
myself with suggesting that this human wreck, for whom society 
is responsible, is not to be saved, and healed, and restored by 
the process of putting him to chop wood in a so-called “ home,” 
or by loading him with advice, however excellent, either printed 
or spoken. If society is to do its duty in the matter it must 
be an individual duty, and not a vicarious one. Society has so 
far neglected its duty, and the result is the professional criminal. 
You may lock him up, good sirs, in your prisons, and keep him 
there until he is laid in the prison cemetery, but you will not get 
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rid of the professional criminal, simply because you have not 
stopped the process of manufacturing him. When you have 
attempted to do that and find the results do not come up to 
expectations, you will then be justified in incarcerating, or, if 
need be, hanging a man or woman who has demonstrated that 
he or she is unfitted to remain a member of the community. But 
until you have attempted to perform your duty to these human 
wrecks whom you have made, you have no right to assert that 
the professional criminal is a hopeless, abandoned, incorrigible 
being for whom nothing can be done, and of whom nothing can 
be expected save crime. 

I confess to being somewhat tired of reading, in the Press and 
other periodical literature, jeremiads about the “mentally de- 
generate,” the “morally unfit,” &c. &c. I am quite as tired of 
perusing the lucubrations of gentlemen who are perpetually 
attempting to impress upon the public the fact that the profes- 
sional criminal loves his calling and won’t be quit of it no matter 
what opportunities are proffered him of earning an honest living. 
These writers desire their readers to believe that picking pockets, 
committing burglaries, and breaking into houses are delightful 
pursuits, after which many members of the community hanker. 
I do not remember during my prison experiences—and I con- 
versed with a very large number of avowed professional criminals 
—coming across a single one who found any pleasure in his 
calling. As a matter of fact, one and all of them declared they 


loathed it, and I believe they did loathe it. But while hating 


their life they, like men of many other professions, had concluded 
that there was nothing else for them to do. They, in effect, had 
determined that they were social pariahs, that they had been 
made social pariahs by society, that the way of redemption was 
not open for them, and that, as they had to live, they must on 
their release from gaol live in the only way possible for them. 
I am not defending the morality of these men. From an ethical 
standpoint I cannot defend it. But it is always well in this 
world to recognise facts, however unpalatable, and I think the 
community ought to recognise the fact that the professional 
criminal has been evolved into such from what I may term the 
accidental criminal mainly by the attitude of society towards 
him on his release from gaol. Having got into the ranks of pro- 
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fessional crime, how, may I ask, is he to get out of them? There 
may be an occasional hero who, in spite of his environment, and 
despite the terrible obstacles in his path, gets himself free of the 
horrible thing; but I repeat, as things are, for the average pro- 
fessional criminal there is no redemption. He is expected to be 
precisely what he is, and the accidental criminal is expected 
to constantly recruit the ranks of the professional. There are 
probably a large number of well-meaning persons who will deny 
this fact, but itis a fact all the same. It is, moreover, a fact 
that ought to be looked fairly and squarely in the face. 

The problem of professional crime is, I admit, a grave one, 
and it is in earnest need of being dealt with. We live in what 
are called highly civilised days. And we live in a country where 
wealth is abundant, culture is becoming general, education is 
universal, and philanthropic and charitable people are to be 
found in numbers. How comes it then that this horrible wen on 
the surface of civilisation is not only apparent but is evidently 
increasing in size? What is the use of our religion, our philan- 
thropy, our charity, if they cannot deal with this unpleasant 
subject ? If the Home Secretary’s Crimes Bill is passed, the 
Parliament of this country will have in effect declared the problem 
of the professional criminal to be an insoluble one, and that we 
can only deal with him as he is produced or evolved by depriving 
him permanently of his liberty or of his life, it matters little 
which. This seems to me to be a counsel of despair. For my 
part, I will have none of it, and to the best of my ability I protest 
against it. Out of the light of my own experience I declare that 
men, even criminals, are not so hopeless, so callous, so incor- 
rigible, so devoid of human feelings as the penologists would 
have us suppose. It would be well, I think, if some of the self- 
righteous persons would remember that in every human being 
there are principles of good and evil, and possibilities of either 
being evolved. The professional criminal is simply a natural 
product of a constant evolution of the bad principles, because 
the good ones, which I feel sure he like every other human being 
has, are still latent, waiting the evolutionary process. The 
easiest way, I suggest, to abolish the professional criminal is to 
cease manufacturing him. The remedy, I admit, may not appear 
an heroic one, and accordingly will not appeal to those persons 
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who want something short and sharp, but I suggest that the 
remedy is more humane, more in accordance with the teachings 
of Christianity, more in consonance with the principles of civilisa- 
tion, and I will add more economical. Three centuries ago Paolo 
Sarpi, who was directed by the Venetian Government to investi- 
gate and report upon the prisons of the Republic of Venice, 
wrote as follows: “The object of punishment should be the 
emendation, not the destruction, of the criminal.” These were 
wise words, but they have evidently borne little fruit in three 
hundred years, since the Parliament of Great Britain is now 
invited to give its sanction to a measure which practically asserts 
that emendation is impossible, and that permanent imprison- 
ment, which seems to me very much like destruction, is the only 
alternative. 

The English prison system asit is administered to-day results, 
in too many cases, in making the accidental criminal a profes- 
sional criminal, while it tends to harden the old offender. It is 
a system utterly devoid of sympathy, attempting nothing, and 
apparently caring nothing in reference to the building up or 
improvement of character, or in regard to preparing the prisoner 
for return to the world. Its tendency is to atrophy every human 
feeling and lofty aspiration, and to induce and accelerate a moral 
and mental degeneracy. Whether from a utilitarian, a moral, a 
philosophical, or common-sense standpoint, it is indefensible. 
This system, and the attitude of society to the man who has 
experienced it and been sent back to the world are, I repeat, the 
main factors that produce the professional criminal. If we desire 
to reduce the number of these criminals, if we aspire to the time 
when they shall cease to be produced, we must drastically alter 
our prison system and society must as drastically change its 
views of and its action in regard to the ex-prisoner. It must, 
and I suggest it ought to, in all justice regard him as a man who 
has incurred a debt to the law, who has paid the penalty, and 
accordingly is entitled to a receipt. That is precisely what he 
is now denied: the receipt is withheld from him, and the debt is 
too often flaunted in his face, aye, and flaunted in his face by 
men who have incurred the debt, but have not paid the penalty. 

I had hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill would not pass into law. 
I thought he would have found that the penologists, though a 
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very noisy section, were an infinitesimal minority of the popula- 
tion, and that there were quite a large number of persons in this 
country who still value the principle of the liberty of the subject, 
and a still larger number who believe that the community cannot 
get rid of its responsibilities in reference to ex-prisoners by the 
simple expedient of locking them up. My expectations have not 
been realised. The somewhat inaptly termed ‘Prevention of 
Crime Bill” has gone through the Commons with a modicum of 
discussion and but scant criticism, and seems certain to pass 
into law before the close of the session. That a Bill which, 
whatever its object, in effect will suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
in regard to a number of, it may be, degrading and uninterest- 
ing persons who are nevertheless B:itish subjects should be 
“rushed” through a Parliament wherein the Radical Party, who 
have long posed as the watch-dogs of liberty, possesses an enor- 
mous majority is a trifle ironical. The presence of this Bill on 
the Statute Book will not, however, affect the arguments I have 
sought to put forward in this article in regard to the professional 
criminal, nor will it, I suggest, in any way relieve the community 
of its moral duty in regard to him. As a result of the Bill there 
will probably be more people in gaol, but the professional 
criminal will still be with us an unsolved problem, a scandal to 
our civilisation and Christianity. Towards the solution of that 
problem I offer this an ex-prisoner’s contribution in the earnest 
hope that it will receive a candid consideration on the part of 
all who are interested in this vital matter. 


H. J. B. Montgomery. 
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WAGES BOARDS AND HOME WORKERS 


For some time a small but energetic section of social reformers 
have been turning their eyes to the Wages Boards in the State 
of Victoria, and have supposed they have discovered in the estab- 
lishment of like Boards in the United Kingdom the remedy for 
the evils of sweating. They have had the support of many 
whose object has been the “recognition” in any form of the 
principle of State control of wages; they have also made no 
small impression on that large body of kindly people who think 
that “something must be done.” They have finally prevailed 
on a Select Committee of the House of Commons to recommend 
the establishment of Wages Boards to fix the rate of wages for 
home workers in five specified industries—the tailoring, shirt- 
making, underclothing, and baby-linen trades, and in the finish- 
ing processes of machine-made lace, and to recommend further 
that the Home Secretary be empowered, after inquiry made, to 
establish Wages Boards for “‘any other trades” in which home 
workers are employed. Compulsory Wages Boards have thus 
come, for the time being, within the range of practical politics. 
It is true that the enthusiasts have been bitterly disappointed by 
the limitation of the proposal to home workers. They have 
pointed out that the Victorian Wages Boards include factory 
workers in their operations as well as workers at home, and 
indeed are mainly concerned with the former; they urge—what 
is quite true—that the payment of exceedingly low wages is by 
no means limited to home workers; and they argue that to fix 
wages only for home workers may simply have the effect of 
increasing the number of low-grade factories. But they will 
probably be ready to accept whatever they can get from the 
legislature as the ‘‘thin end of the wedge.” 

I may say at once that, while acknowledging to the full the 
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evils of sweating, and while sympathising with the objects of the 
promoters of Statutory Boards, I have the gravest possible 
doubts as to their efficacy, for reasons which I shall try to ex- 
plain. But in thus taking up a critical attitude I am only too 
painfully aware how seriously I am handicapped by my position 
as a professional “ economist.’”? Economists are almost pro- 
verbially hard-hearted; and the resistance of English economists 
in the past—from Senior down to Fawcett—to extensions of 
State action now universally regarded as beneficent, has gone 
far to put their modern successors out of court when further 
extensions are under discussion. I might urge that the typical 
economists of to-day, whether in England, in Germany, or in 
America, are tolerably free from either individualistic or capi- 
talistic bias. But as this may not be enough, I should like to 
preface what I shall have to say by avowing in the clearest 
words I can find that I personally accept all the “economic 
arguments’? that have been urged in favour of the regulation 
of wages in sweated trades, if only it can be done. I have no feel- 
ing of repugnance towards State compulsion in itself; I agree that 
the sweated industries are “ parasitic’’ on the main trunk of the 
nation’s industrial life; I see that better paid labour tends either 
to be itself more efficient or to be better organised; and I assent 
to the contention that an improvement in the consumptive 
capacity of the mass of the people must have the effect of 
diminishing fluctuations in trade. If the enforcement of a 
minimum should put an end to some of the ill-paid trades, or if 
it should drive all the work done now in homes into factories, I 
can well believe that this might ultimately be for the good of the 
nation as a whole. The one consideration which outweighs all 
others in my mind is my inability to believe that minimum rates 
can actually be enforced; and it is to that point, in my opinion, 
that the argument should now chiefly be addressed. 
Assume—not a small assumption, as Victorian experience 
shows—that rates have been fixed and no legal difficulties have 
arisen, the situation will then be fundamentally different from 
that which has presented itself hitherto in our experience of 
voluntary Boards or of voluntary recourse to the good offices of a 
Board of Trade conciliator or arbitrator. In these cases there 
has always been an organisation in existence representing, more 
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or less, the workpeople, and on the other side there has been some 
degree of concerted action among the employers. When an agree- 
ment has been reached, the association of the employed watches 
over its enforcement; and there is usually, if not an association, 
some means of bringing the opinion of the majority of employers to 
bear upon a discontented minority. The very fact that the agree- 
ment is voluntary implies an obligation in honour on both of the 
parties to see that it is carried out. But in the sweated home trades 
there is no such organisation of the workpeople; and as the work- 
people are women (and women not as a rule dependent entirely 
on their earnings), the likelihood of the establishment of effective 
unions among them is very small. What the Report of the Women’s 
Industrial Council remarked so regretfully in 1897 is equally true 
to-day, and true of all similar trades: “‘To organise the vast 
band of workers on women’s and children’s clothing is an idea 
which even the most sanguine imagination fails to entertain.” 
The employers also in these trades are too scattered and divergent 
in their interests to be effectively organised; it is the unre- 
stricted competition on both sides that is the fundamental evil 
of the situation. There are bound to be employers who will try 
to get their work done at less than the prescribed rate; consider- 
ing the sort of people many of them are, there are sure to be plenty 
among them who will disbelieve in the ‘economy of high wages”’ ; 
they will easily find women who will be thankful to get the work 
and keep their mouths shut, or lie, if need be, as to the rate of 
payment; and the task of getting convincing evidence from timid 
women, with regard to work which is capable of almost infinite 
variation in detail, and carried on at irregular hours in tens of 
thousands of scattered homes, is one before which the experienced 
administrator will long hesitate. 

The body of sweated workers includes a large variety of 
different types; and among them there are no doubt some widows 
and lonely women here and there who try to make a continuous 
living out of their miserable toil. But evidently the dominant 
fact in the problem of home work is the very large extent to 
which it is a subsidiary or supplementary source of income. It is 
the employment of the unskilled or casual labourers’ womenfolk. 
Hence there are at all times, in a country like England, a number 
of women who want a little work, and will take it at almost any 
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price, to tide the family over the winter, or over a time of sickness 
of the male breadwinner, or to supplement his scanty or irregular 
earnings. Such work, moreover, is very irregular; the slack times 
often come in the winter, and terms are then accepted in despera- 
tion which pull down the standard for the whole year. 

It follows that, although sweated home work is not the result 
of a depressed condition of trade, its evils are intensified and more 
widely diffused in such a period. It is not so much that there is 
less demand for sweated goods; that may or may not be the case. 
It is rather that, as the number of the male unemployed increase, 
their womenfolk increasingly turn to home work as a temporary 
resource, become more eager to secure it at any price, and, by 
the very cheapness with which they are ready to do it, frequently 
cause work to be “given out”? which might otherwise have led to 
the extension of factories and the larger use of machinery. This 
has become a commonplace among those who are acquainted with 
the circumstances; but as it has been called in question, let 
me quote the following sentence from Miss Margaret Irwin’s 
admirable little pamphlet on the ‘‘Problem of Home Work” 
(1903). Describing the results of a special investigation in the 
Scotch cities, Miss Irwin remarks: ‘“ As has been found to be the 
case in other of the less skilled women’s industries, the supply of 
labour is largely determined by the state of employment among 
the men; and employers say that when general trade is brisk and 
wages good among the latter, there is usually a scarcity of women 
workers in the needlework trades.” With this may be compared 
the recent evidence before the Select Committee of one of the lady 
factory inspectors: ‘‘I find the employment of the wife in home 
work follows closely the periods of unemployment of her husband. 
It is in most cases a true index of the fluctuations of his work.” 

But if this is so, a time like the present is the very worst for 
trying to carry out the experiment of a minimum wage. The task, 
dubious enough at any time, becomes almost unthinkablein any 
large and widely scattered trade like tailoring and undercloth- 
ing, at a time when even the steadiest of the unskilled labourers, 
and indeed many men who cannot be called unskilled, are losing 
their employment. The Employment Chart which stands at the 
beginning of each monthly Labour Gazette probably does not 
indicate anything like the total amount of unemployment. But 
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it does indicate the general state of the labour market, and it is 
of the utmost value for comparison with previous years. And 
this chart shows the percentage of unemployed going up steadily 
from 3°3 per cent. in April 1907 to 9°4 per cent. at the end of 
last September, that is to say to a figure higher than it has 
reached at any time since the gloomy winter of 1892-3. It may 
be that the periodic fluctuations which have marked our trade for 
the last century or more are going to change their character. But 
if one studies an unemployment chart covering the whole period 
for which figures are available (some five decades), one cannot 
but observe that whenever the labour market has come to be as 
depressed as it seems to be at present, it has always hitherto 
taken three or four years to recover itself. We may hope for 
better things; but I know of no strong reason why we should 
count on anything better. 

When doubts are expressed as to the efficacy of compul- 
sory Boards the argument always resorted to is the alleged 
success of Boards in putting an end to sweating in Victoria. 
Even if we could be sure that this was the case it would not 
necessarily be convincing. Mr. Aves, the chief collaborateur with 
Mr. Charles Booth in his great London inquiry, was sent to 
Australasia by the present Government a year or so ago on a 
mission of investigation. He has presented a report which must 
be studied in the original: its true character is certainly not 
discernible from the excerpts made by the Select Committee. 
In that report Mr. Aves calls attention to the incomparability of 
Victoria and the United Kingdom. “The problem, highly con- 
tentious even there, has differed from that presented in this 
country very fundamentally in intensity, in scope and in circum- 
stance. As regards the numerical features of the problem, it 
has been almost as though the whole machinery of propaganda 
and of government were concentrated ona city somewhatsmaller 
than Birmingham.” The Victorian measures, as before remarked, 
touched factory workers as well as home workers; and that 
made the task both heavier in one way and lighter in another. 
Taking home workers alone, the relative magnitude of the 
problem in the two countries may be estimated from the fact 
that the number of “ outworkers” (practically all in the clothing 
trades) in Victoria varies between 2400 and 1600, while the 
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number of women and girls employed as home workers in the 
clothing trades of England and Wales alone is estimated at some 
200,000 in ordinary years. 

But, waiving this objection of incomparability, is it accurate 
to say that the Wages Boards have put an end to sweating in 
Victoria? No doubt that is a common opinion even among 
intelligent people in Victoria; but, as it seems to me, it rests on 
inadequate grounds. The worst forms of sweating have un- 
doubtedly for the time disappeared, and this has been since 
Wages Boards were created; but is post in this case the same as 
propter? I cannot so read the evidence: the indications seem 
rather to confirm what has been said before of the connection 
between sweating and the general state of trade. The sequence 
of events would seem to have been as follows. When the Boards 
began to be created in 1896, the country was just beginning to 
emerge from the severe depression which followed upon the crisis 
of 1893. As long as trade was bad, z.e., as long as poverty 
drove men and women to take what work they could get, the 
‘‘ determinations” were largely evaded; when good times returned, 
and labour became relatively scarce and in consequence went up 
in price, there was little difficulty in securing the “ observance ” 
of the prescribed minima. A few citations will sufficiently 
establish these points. The Boot Board was one of the first to 
be authorised; and after the bandying to and fro of proposed 
rates between the interested parties and between the Minister of 
Labour and the unfortunate Chairman of the Board, for about a 
year, a ‘‘determination” was announced at the end of 1897. In 
his report for the next year, 1898, the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories is loud in his complaints that ‘‘the men are not true to 
themselves.” ‘Many of the men sign for the minimum wage and 
take less. Why do they do it? Because they are afraid of not 
getting work.” And this, he tells us, is “the saddest feature of 
the excess of labour over demand.” But it would be unfair to 
expect complete success in the first year of the operation of the 
Act. Let us look three years later. Mr. Justice Backhouse, of 
New South Wales, was in Victoria in the middle of 1901, collect- 
ing information for his well-knownreport. He found at least two 
hundred and fifty hands in the boot trade receiving less than the 
minimum wage, and under a promise of secrecy he discovered 
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the modus operandi. ‘‘ An inside worker, although he works the 
full time, is paid for a less number of hours, while an outside 
worker is paid for a less number of pairs than he actually makes. 
Two books are kept, one for the benefit of the inspector, which 
the employé signs and in which the entries are false, the other 
for the information of master and men only. It is almost 
impossible for the inspector to discover what is going on.” And 
he points to the same fundamental explanation: “an excess of 
labour in the boot trade.’ Still later evidence of evasion reaches 
us. In February 1903 a Royal Commission in Victoria reported 
on the subject, and revealed another subterfuge. <“‘ Collusion,” 
they tell us, “between a certain class of employers in the boot 
trade and slow workers is said to be common; the legal minimum 
being paid out to the employé who hands part of it back, some- 
times for a nominal consideration. Last year we inquired into 
the matter privately and came to the conclusion that, in a fair 
number of instances, certain small factories employing under 
twenty persons do not honestly pay the minimum wages. When 
it is the interest of employers and workmen alike to keep the 
agreement for unduly low wage rates secret, it is hopeless for the 
inspectors to try and suppress the practice.” According to the 
last Reports from Victoria, the inspectors have pow “every 
reason to believe that the determination is being observed.” 
The reason is obvious: the boot trade has become more pros- 
perous. A change for the better became visible as early as 1902, 
owing in great measure to the fresh opportunities for inter-state 
trade opened up by federation; and in 1906, according to the 
most recent Victorian -Year-Book, the output of Victorian boot 
factories was 17 per cent. greater than it had been in 1900, and 
its money value 32 per cent. higher: exports had indeed actually 
increased fivefold in value. We are not surprised to find the 
factories could now employ about 18 per cent. more operatives. 
The most recent Factory Reports show that the improvement 
was more than maintained in 1907. ‘‘There has been a steady 
increase in the number of hands employed,” and “it has been 
difficult to obtain experienced females for machine work.” 

But in the. boot trade home work was already dying out, 
Let us take an industry in which home work was still very 
prevalent; namely, the clothing trade. It was the inquiry into 
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this trade in 1893, in the midst of the financial crisis, that, to 
the amazement of all good Australians, revealed the existence of 
@ sweating such as they had hitherto only associated with the 
East End of London. The ready-made clothing warehouses, as 
in England, put the materials into the hands of contractors who 
‘gave out the bulk or in some cases the whole of the work.” 
‘“‘ With a surplus of female labour offering,’ says the Commission 
of 1903, ‘‘the contractor was able to cut down prices to the 
lowest figures.” The Clothing Board was, accordingly, one of 
those expressly authorised by the Act, and its “ determination” 
was arrived at by October 1897. And yet as late as 1901, 
according to Mr. Justice Backhouse, the law was being evaded. 
“T was told,” he says, “that it was not uncommon for an 
agreement to be come to that a garment, for which a price is 
fixed should be made, except some small detail, for something 
considerably less, or that a double sale in this and similar busi- 
nesses, instead of a making for a price, should take place, the 
stuff being sold and the made garment bought.” The explana- 
tion in this and some other industries of the evasion of the law 
he found in the fact that there was an “excess of labour.” Two 
years later the whole situation had greatly changed for the 
better. As the Commission reported in 1903, ‘‘ both employers 
and workers agreed that sweating had practically disappeared with 
the conditions which had produced the evil—the excessive competi- 
tion of outworkers who had been pitted against each other.” 
And the evil has not yet come back. 1906, says the Chief 
Inspector, was “the most prosperous he remembers in the manu- 
facturing industries of the State,” and one of the lady inspectors 
tells us that ‘‘in the sewing trades the demand for competent 
workers was greater than the supply.” ‘‘The only complaints 
made by the manufacturers,” remarks the senior inspector in 
1907, ‘“‘were on account of the scarcity of labour. This was 
more particularly the case in trades in which female labour pre- 
dominates.” 


It is an ungracious business to seem to be trying to belittle 
the effect of a piece of social legislation with the purpose and 
spirit of which one feels oneself in complete sympathy. I do 
not seek to conceal the fact that a great many people in Victoria 
do suppose that it is the Wages Boards which have “ put an end 
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to sweating,” and the official reports may be abundantly quoted 
in support of that opinion. And I think it highly probable that, 
in a comparatively small community with a concentrated public 
opinion, the determinations of the various Boards may have 
somewhat hastened and facilitated the improvement. But, if 
the observation of the larger movements of industrial life is of 
the slightest value, surely it must be apparent that what put an 
end to sweating was, in the main, not the Boards at all, but 
prosperity. 

To return now to England. All I have said hitherto has 
dealt with the enforcement of the rate when once fixed. But it 
is necessary to point out, though it is a subordinate part of the 
argument, that this fixing of the rate is a good deal more difficult 
and complicated matter than the Select Committee has realised 
—than it has realised, that is to say, in any vital sense; for the 
preliminary observations of the Report are full of wise remarks. 
They illustrate, indeed, a growing habit in the political litera- 
ture of to-day: the habit of assuming that the “frank” 
admission of a difficulty is tantamount to overcoming it. 
As some one has said, people “ look a difficulty straight in 
the face, and then pass on!” Take, for instance, the relation 
between piece rates and time wages. The Committee justly 
remarks that “any attempt to fix prices for every process of 
every article, of every size, of every pattern and every variation 
would appear to be almost interminable.” It therefore recom- 
mends that the first duty of every Board should be to fix “a 
general minimum rate of time payment for an average home- 
worker.” In this way they think ‘‘the great practical difficulty 
of fixing price rates for every variation in size, pattern, and 
class of every article would be avoided.” ‘Piece rates could be 
fixed for everything which was to any extent of a standard size, 
pattern, or character, while the minimum time rate would 
ensure ”—that is, if it were enforced—“ that articles, or patterns, 
or sizes which were not covered by the minimum piece rates 
already fixed could not be paid for at a lower piece rate than 
would yield to an average worker the equivalent minimum time 
rate.” The time rate we may assume to be a weekly wage. 
And now let us try to get behind words to things. The fact is 
that the two conceptions of ‘‘an average worker”’ and “ a week’s 
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work” are far less applicable to home workers than to factory 
operatives. The women who do the work are not only of almost 
every age; the conditions of their work vary enormously. One 
is the energetic childless wife with plenty of time on her hands; 
another is the weary mother of a young family, whose attention 
is distracted between her children and her job. What is the 
*“‘time’’ of which people write so glibly in such a case? The 
records of the proceedings of the Select Committee show that 
the Chairman’s proposed definition of “ time’’ as ‘a week, say, 
of sixty hours” did not meet with the approval of his colleagues, 
perhaps because they thought the period too long. Suppose, how- 
ever, the time wage is fixed at what an “average” woman ought to 
earn, working for periods amounting to a weekly total of x hours, 
and suppose it is suspected by some particularly alert inspector 
that a certain woman is being paid piece rates which would not 
amount to that sum, and then suppose that the employer alleges 
that the woman has not, as a fact, been able to work those z 
hours in the week, or that owing to ill-health, or the weakness 
resulting from recent child-birth, or some other hampering cause, 
she has not worked at an “ average” pace! 

The intervention in Victoria of the Minister of Labour to 
secure the revision of all the earlier determinations, and the 
creation in that State in more recent years of a Court of Indus- 
trial Appeals make one thing quite clear. The establishment of 
statutory Wages Boards, with compulsory powers, will necessi- 
tate the institution of an Economic Tribunal somewhere—whether 
Judge or Minister of State—to work out the principle of “ fairness ” 
or “justice,” “reason” or ‘‘expediency,”’ which the legislature 
leaves undefined. To some this will be an argument in its favour; 
they would not be sorry to see the state drift inadvertently into 
the position of wage regulator. But many of the advocates of 
Wages Boards have certainly not realised this prospect. And 
when they do, they may be inclined to attach the more weight to 
the consideration which most of all impresses the present writer 
—viz., that, in spite of all the trouble we may take, the legisla- 
tion runs grave risk of failing ultimately to effect its purpose 
owing to the inherent difficulties in the way of enforcing the 
prescribed rates. 


When these difficulties are pointed out, there are those who 
VOL. LIL 42 
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say: ‘ Well, in any case the law won't do any harm, even if it 
can’t be enforced; and it may do some little good by helping to 
form public opinion.” This is a state of mind new in England 
and exceedingly dangerous. For an act to be passed with a 
great flourish of trumpets and the mechanism for its enforcement 
publicly set up, and then for the measure to fail in its purpose, 
discredits the very principle of State action and does much in 
every direction to weaken the arm of the State for the future. 
The ease with which some well-meaning measure can often be 
got on to the statute book of an American State and then 
remain inoperative, ought to serve as a warning. I feel this the 
more because I am myself of opinion that the sphere of State 
action will need to be progressively and substantially, though 
cautiously, widened for some time to come. And I look with 
special dissatisfaction at the Wages Boards proposal, because I 
iear that it will, in the long run, not assist but impede a salutary 
development. 

And it is not as if we had exhausted all the more obviously 
practicable means at our disposal for improving the condition of 
sweated workers. The great municipalities are only just begin- 
ning vigorously to enforce their power, under the Public Health 
Acts, of insisting upon the periodical supply by employers of lists 
oi their outworkers, in order to facilitate the work of sanitary 
inspection, Something has been done already by the Local 
Government Board to keep the municipal authorities up to the 
mark; but it would probably be worth while to carry out the 
recommendation of the Select Committee and require the out- 
worker to register his (or more commonly her) name. And the 
powers of the Health Authority should, as the Committee also 
recommends, be extended to cover the inspection of all places in 
which home work is carried on and the enforcement of certain very 
tolerant conditions as to space and cleanliness. With the heavier 
responsibilities cast upon Medical Officers of Health it will be the 
more necessary to render their position somewhat more secure— 
as, for instance, by requiring the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board before they can be dismissed. 

The right point at which to approach the direct regulation of 
wages is, of course, contract work—the contract work periormed 
for government departments, for municipal bodies, and for such 
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semi-public bodies as railway companies. Take the tailoring 
contracts. As far as | know, only one important municipal body 
at present,—the London County Council,—takes the trouble to 
definitely prescribe the actual rates of payment to be given to 
persons employed on its contracts. A merely general requirement 
that the rates shall be those “current”’ in the trade is quite in- 
sufficient in unorganised industries: either there are no “current” 
rates or they are disgracefully low. I see no reason why the labour 
members of the larger municipal bodies which have any consider- 
able number of uniforms to get made, should not insist on the 
imitation of the good example set by the London County Council. 
And the same course should be followed by the government depart- 
ments. According to the evidence given this year before the Select 
Committee, the Post Office is the only department which tries to 
inspect the workshops in which its contracts are carried out, and 
to keep itself informed of the wages actually paid. it has only 
just begun to do this: it should be encouraged to go on; and 
the other departments should be compelled to follow suit. About 
three years ago the Minister of War promised to “ consider” 
whether some system of inspection of War Office work could not 
be established; but so far apparently nothing has been done, 
The Postmaster-General again, not being able to find among 
contractors a “‘ current”’ rate that he could enforce, has asked 
the Labour Department to discover the rates paid by “the best 
people ” in the trade generally, for similar work, so that this may 
be prescribed to contractors. Here, again, is an example that 
all other departments should follow; and if they cannot find 
any satisfactory “‘current”’ rate, I should not hesitate to propose 
that they should themselves make an attempt to define, on 
scientific grounds, something in the nature of a living wage. 
For tailoring, the cost of production at the present government 
factory would serve as a basis for calculation. Very useful sug- 
gestions, also, will be found in Canadian methods and experience 
when the matter comes to be taken up seriously. 

When the tentative steps now being taken by the Post Oitice 
were explained to the Select Committee, one member exclaimed, 
‘““Why, that is an inchoate Wages Board!’ And it seemed 
to be a general impression that the Wages Board policy was in 
some way confirmed by the department’s experiment. Yet surely 
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there is an essential difference between the two things. In 
enforcing reasonable wages on contract work, the coercing power 
is itself “the consumer.” It furnishes ‘“‘the demand,” and can 
and should pay such prices for the goods as will renderit obviously 
possible for the contractor to pay the wages prescribed. The 
employer is bound by the terms of the contract, before the work 
is begun, to give the specified wages; and if he is reasonably 
suspected of violating it—without formal legal proof—he can be 
punished by losing the next contract. Moreover, almost all the 
government work of a tailoring or similar kind is already required 
to be done in factories; a very little additional inspection could 
secure that none whatever was “‘given out.” It is alleged that 
a good deal of tailoring work for municipalities and for the 
territorial army is given out by the contractors to be done at 
home: that could easily be altered. ‘‘Time,” at any rate, is 
incomparably easier to ascertain in a factory than at home, and 
the payments made can be far more readily checked. Home work 
for the general market, and factory work on public contracts, 
occupy therefore very different economic planes. And yet to 
regulate the wages paid by contractors would both benefit the 
factory workers directly concerned, and also tend to benefit home 
workers by creating standards to which they could refer. And 
the more so if the Particulars Clause, which has only recently 
been extended to their work, could be energetically enforced by 
the factory inspectors, and the women were assisted thereby to 
have a more exact notion of what they were going to be paid for 
their labour. The truth is, we want about twice as many 
government and municipal inspectors as we have got at present 
merely to enforce adequately the existing law. 

The proper point of view, after all, from which to consider the 
problem of underpaid home work, is that of the national trade as 
a whole. Sweated home work for women is the concomitant of the 
irregular and ill-paid employment of men; and it reaches its worst 
point when there is widespread unemployment. It is, therefore, 
the problem of unemployment which we have to reckon with. 
So far as unemployment is chronic—z.e., so far as labour is 
casual—something may be done, if not so much as some think, 
by a sensible organisation of Labour Bureaux. So far as un- 
employment is periodic, any tariff policy which has the effect 
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of steadying the markets will have the effect also of lessening 
the tragic contrasts between years of prosperity and years of 
depression. 

And there is one other general economic consideration. It 
is often said that if we look after the imports, exports will look 
after themselves. That is true, in a sense, but the character of 
the exports will not look after itself. According to the strictest 
Ricardian doctrine, a country exports that which it can most 
advantageously produce. But “advantageously ’ means advan- 
tageously for the capitalist, not necessarily for the nation; and 
the capitalist may find, or think he finds, his advantage in ill- 
paid labour. With the growing difficulty in finding markets for 
our older staples, the produce of sweated labour is more and 
more likely to step into the gap in our list of exports. Some 
years ago Mrs. Sidney Webb declared, as the result of her 
researches, that, “taken as a whole, the sweated industries may 
be said to work mainly for export.” Only last year a lady 
inspector of large experience, giving evidence before the Select 
Committee, remarked again and again, with regard to the home 
work on trousers and shirts, that “‘the lower prices are mostly 
the shipping.” And thus we are again brought to consider the 
nation’s industry as a whole. A policy which secures or extends 
the market for the products of well-organised male labour 
cannot fail to lessen the tendency to rely for our exports on the 
products of unorganised women. 

W. J. ASHLEY. 
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In the year 1660, Mr. Samuel Pepys of the Admiralty (and lately 
appointed Secretary to the two Generals of the Fleet) was writing, 
‘He that can fancy a fleet like ours in her pride, with pendants 
loose, guns roaring, caps flying, and the loud ‘Vive le Roys’ 
echoed from one ship’s company to another, he and he only can 
apprehend the joy this enclosed vote was received with, or the 
blessing he thought himself possessed of that bore it.” The occa- 
sion was the restoration of the very worthless and witty Prince, 
Charles II., and Mr. Pepys, with many eminent persons whose joy 
was equally sincere with his own, was on his way to Schevening 
to embark the King for London. Such was the enthusiasm of 
that inveterate sight-seer, that he had nearly lost his power of 
sight-seeing for good and all, for “the gun over against my cabin 
I fired myself to the King, but holding my head too much over 
the gun I had nearly spoilt my right eye.” This, however, was 
a trifling matter at so splendid a moment. There were little 
awkwardnesses, to be sure. The arms of the Commonwealth had 
to be pulled down throughout the ships, and the Royal Arms sub- 
stituted, and even then there remained the ominous names Naseby, 
Speaker, Dunbar, and so forth, manifestly impossible for a gracious 
Majesty’s ear; and to be changed with all speed to Charles, Hen- 
rietta, and others of far less meaning than those stern reminders of 
the Ironsides and their iron age. And so amid saluting of guns and 
hissing of bullets (‘all very gallant,’ says Mr. Pepys) that fleet 
having accomplished its purpose, and received a promise from the 
King of a month’s pay (“I wish we had the money!” is Mr. 
Secretary’s comment), sails after many another into the past, and 
is seen no more. 

But the vivid description of life afloat (to be read by all who 
love the sea!) leaves me considering how little comparatively had 
changed between the Navy of that date and the surroundings 
familiar to me in my early years of service. It may be a strong 
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statement, but I verily believe we had more in common with the 
men of the Naseby and Dunbar, and could more fully have shared 
their point of view than we could that of the modern seaman with 
all the appliances that have revolutionised modern warfare. 

Ships, guns, personnel—all approximated far more nearly to 
the standard of Pepysian times than to those of the Dreadnought 
with her attendant torpedo-destroyers and shore-haunting sub- 
marines. For between the Naseby and the ships of which I write 
(those composing the Channel Fleet of 1845) stretched a chain 
with little alteration in any link—amazingly little considering the 
two hundred years that had elapsed. Still we waited on the wind 
for our propulsion, still human labour dragged and hauled and 
hove, and to most minds the coming era of steam meant and fore- 
told as little as it could have done to Pepys himself. But never- 
theless the end was at hand, and this fleet was the last in which 
the whole tone of the antique Navy could be or ever will be 
found. Those who were init witnessed the passing ofan old system 
and the birth of a new one, alike in ship and gun, and from truck 
to keelson, and in the whole being of the fleet. The sailor-man 
was departing. The seaman was to take his place. 

In this fleet the officers of long past generations might have 
found surroundings congenial and comprehensible. For the 
changes from the service known to that really great administrator, 
Samuel Pepys, had been so small, cautious, and gradual that 
though types merged into more modern types, there had never been 
a time when a man familiar with the past could say, “ All 
around me is new.” But now, among these ships of 1845, which 
Hawke and Rodney might have handled, were the elements of 
change astounding and complete, which have in a few short years 
entirely transformed the naval weapon of attack and defence. 
Therefore the fleet is worthy of remembrance, and perhaps not 
wholly destitute of lesson and reminder to the younger generation, 
if only for the fact that with means now so contemptible in their 
eyes, and crews gathered up, as it were, by chance from the sea- 
ports, such ends had been accomplished as made a world’s wonder. 
For that noble gathering of line-of-battle ships (which I joined in 
1845) represented not only the highest development of modern 
ideas, but also the triumph of the old wars. Amid the older ships 
towered the famous Canopus, taken at the Nile and dating from 
17874 She headed a few consorts of nearly the same period, and 
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with these, it was thought, could only serve as a background to 
exhibit the speed and perfection of younger sisters. 

Indeed, to test the rate of sailing and the sea-going qualities 
of these ships was the object of the fleet, and this at a time when, 
unknown and unrecognised, the knell of wind propulsion had 
struck, and such a gathering would be in a few years’ time as 
antiquated as Noah’s Ark! Will any man now living see in his 
lifetime a change as momentous? It may be, for the coming of 
the aeroplane may foretell the obliteration of frontiers, whether 
by sea or land, and relegate the ocean to its solitudes once more, 
unfurrowed by the whirl of the screw, as by the throbbing oars 
of the triremes. 

We had no time for speculation then, for it was the transition 
time between press-gang and training-ships, and to get a crew 
together from all quarters meant infinite labour and cajolery— 
the quick completion of this part of the business depending very 
much on the captain’s character as it ran abroad in the seaport 
towns. A strict flogging captain held his own and secured his 
men without difficulty, so long as it was felt he was just (‘‘A 
beast, but a just beast!”’ to quote the schoolboy), whilst captains 
who substituted a black list for the cat, might and did whistle for 
their men. This is a fact, let the humanitarians explain it as 
they will. 

No official regulations existed on the subject of punishment, 
the matter was left to the captains, and there can be no doubt 
that many men preferred a short and sharp five minutes at the 
gangway to a long-drawn-out black list beginning with drinking 
six-watered grog on the qnarter-deck and ending with a month 
of carrying a hammock from eight to ten every evening with two 
32-pounder shot lashed in it. I have not infrequently seen 
fifteen or twenty men thus punished together, and I remember a 
man weighted in this way and compelled to stand on the quarter- 
deck hammock nettings who(as the commander was going on the 
poop) flung the hammock down and attempted to jump over- 
board. Luckily he was caught in the nick of time. The whole 
system was thoroughly bad, and it is good to realise that these 
aimless and brutal punishments have disappeared as they were 
bound to do with the higher education and civilisation of the 
lower deck. There is still, however, much to be understood and 
revised in connection with all our disciplinary punishments. 
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Eventually the crews were completed, and happy was the 
captain who, as they filed before him, recognised half as old 
man-of-war’s men, for the rest were probably riff-raff, on whom 
weary hours of work must be spent before they could be licked 
into shape, and therefore much depended on the nucleus of older 
hands, and the example they were likely to set. 

The admiral in command, when I joined the fleet, was Sir 
William Parker, the most distinguished officer of the day and a 
veteran of the glorious June 1—fought fifty-two years previously. 
His captains also dated from the old war, and were wedded to 
the system to which (as they believed) the country owed its 
magnificent supremacy on the sea. 

The officers, with few exceptions, were content to be practical 
sailors only. They had nothing to do with the navigation of the 
ship or the rating of the chronometers. That was entirely in 
the hands of the master, and no other had any real experience 
or responsibility in the matter. For example—I recall a captain 
whose ship was at Spithead. He was ordered by signal to go 
to the assistance of a ship on shore at the back of the Isle of 
Wight. In reply he hoisted “Inability. The master is ashore.” 
He was asked, “ Are the other officers on board?” and signalled 
“Yes.” But to the repeated order, “Proceed immediately,” 
he again hoisted ‘‘ Inability,” and remained entrenched in this 
determination until a pilot was sent to assist him. 

There was nothing surprising in all this, amazing as it sounds 
in present-day conditions, for the education of the midshipman, 
apart from seamanship, consisted of the rules of thumb for 
working the ship’s reckoning and the practical use of the sextant 
and artificial horizon, and even this could only be had in ships 
carrying a naval instructor. Where a gunnery lieutenant was 
present they were taught great gun and cutlass drill, but at least 
half of them, serving in the smaller ships, had none of these 
advantages and never even increased the knowledge of arithmetic 
with which they had started in the service. 

Mast-heading (known to all readers of Marryat) had ceased, 
but they were subjected to the oddest punishments, such as 
standing on the bitts, or not unfrequently on the capstan as the 
anchor was being hove up—the men at the bars grinning as they 
whirled the hapless mite round. 

A bad old custom prevailed among themselves, known as 
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“cutting out.” In plain English the midshipmen of the night 
watches would break into the steward’s pantry (and sometimes 
even the wardroom pantry was not spared) with the object of steal- 
ing as many eatables as they could lay hands on. But we never 
regarded this as dishonesty. It was buccaneering and brought 
a certain amount of honour and glory to its successful exponents, 
as the following parody, current in the gunroom, will prove. 
I dreamt that I stood on the Monarch’s decks 
With the youngsters by my side, 


And of all the flower of the “cutters out’, 
That I was the hope and pride. 


I dreamt,{though things are not what they seem, 
I had collared the whole of a fowl, 

And I also dreamt the jovial dream, 
That I found some grog in a bowl. 


Then I dreamt that one of the hungry host, 
Stood out my fowl to claim, 

But I also dreamt, which pleased me most, 
That I wolfed it all the same. 


This cutting out, by the way, cost the service one of its most 
brilliant intellects—James Hannay, afterwards Consul at Bar- 
celona. He left it when a midshipman as the result of what was 
simply a hungry’s boy’s frolic. A truly remarkable man—editor, 
essayist, scholar, and novelist. No better picture of the Navy at 
this time can be found thanin his books, but all his thoughts and 
speech concerning it were touched with a certain bitterness that 
was possibly the result of this early experience. 

Life was quite in a Marryat vein, as far as ‘‘ the young gentle- 
men” were concerned, but, indeed, it was all of a piece. The 
ships themselves were. armed, equipped, and disciplined on the 
same lines as those that had fought with Jervis. Even uniform 
had not settled into a routine. In one ship might be seen tail- 
coats, epaulettes, and tall chimney-pot hats decorated with gold 
lace looped to a button. In another, senior officers would appear 
in round jackets with epaulettes, and blue cloth caps to which, in 
smart ships, a gold chin-stay might be added. 

Amongst the men the common dress of sailors was usual, but 
vagaries owing to the whim of a captain here and there were to 
be seen. I remember the crew of the Caledonia, in compliment to 
her name, appearing in Scotch caps adorned with a tartan band, 
and with the oddest effect. The only wonder was that the line 
was drawn at kilts, 
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Things were all asthey drifted, in happy-go-lucky fashion, and 
the Navy had not begun to consciously take stock either of its 
virtues or its short-comings; but change was upon us, all the same, 
and heated discussions were beginning between the younger school 
and the partisans of the old order. This, and the question of 
which ship was smartest in exercise aloft, occupied those who 
thought at all. Gunnery was quite out of it, in our consideration, 
beyond the points of rapid loading and firing, for it was believed 
tbat every action would be at close quarters. And the paddle- 
wheel steamers attached to the fleet were viewed with equal in- 
difference. 

They were “dirty old smoke-jacks,” and might possibly be of 
use in towing—that was all, and with a certain amount of reason, 
for it was evident that the cumbrous paddle-wheel and the 
revolving cranks could be rendered useless by one well-placed 
shot. ‘There was obviously no future for this type in the service, 
and sails would continue to waft us as they had done from the 
beginning. So we thought; but one day a long, low craft, 
barque-rigged, and possessing no outward sign of a steamer but 
the funnel, joined the fleet. She was the Rattler, the first man- 
of-war screw ship. We viewed her with interest, but did not 
realise her significance. Pitted against her in every trial was the 
Alecto—a paddle sloop of equal tonnage and horse-power—the 
Rattler an easy first in all circumstances. Finally, they were 
lashed stern to stern in a “pull devil, pull baker” grip, and 
ordered to put forth all their strength to see which could tow the 
other—a strange scene which I well remember. It was a calm 
day, with a long, heaving swell. Alecto’s paddles were revolving 
and churning the foam like a whale in a flurry, while a slight 
ripple under the Rattler’s stern alone showed that there was 
power at work. But it was power to some purpose, though so 
little demonstrative. Alecto, in spite of frantic struggles, was 
dragged slowly astern, and the era of the screw had begun. 
Another demonstration was to follow. Not many days later the 
new-comer was ordered to take station on the weather quarter 
of the old Canopus, and both ships under sail ran before a fresh 
gale for the fleet rendezvous. 

In these circumstances, according to the experience of cen- 
turies, Canopus should have run a small sloop out of sight. But 
it did not come off, The Rattler, with only a rag of a topsail and 
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foresail, kept her place easily, and at the close of the day the 
captain of Canopus signalled his astonishment thus, ‘‘ Never saw 
a ship of your tonnage equal to you.” The long, lean, flat floor 
of the newcomer had done the trick. Yet the performance passed 
out of our minds. We did not realise that she had doomed our: 
white wings as well as the clumsy paddles of the “smoke-jacks.” 

Indeed I think the mental attitude of those days differed 
from these chiefly in the incurious and unexpectant manner in 
which any possibility of change or novelty was met. It was 
natural enough. We were not accustomed to the quick clash of 
opinion, nor to the succession of inventions, one supplanting the 
other, which would be bewildering if they had not almost ex- 
hausted the human capacity for wonder. 

Even later, steam was considered by the old school to be 
more of a complication than anything else. There is a venerable 
yarn of a captain affectionately known as “Johnny,” and a 
member of a very old Cornish family, which illustrates its diffi- 
culties. Running up harbour under steam and sail, he shortened 
sail, and came to an anchor in handsome style so far as that 
was concerned, but unfortunately kept his engines going with 
disastrous result. Standing on the bridge he was heard to lament 
in his West Country drawl with its illimitable e’s— 

O deere—O deere! I forgot I waur a steamer ! 

Thus, when the signal flew, ‘‘ Prepare to try rate of sailing,” 
it was a matter of as much moment as if sails were to be our 
means of transit for ever, as indeed we believed they would be. 

A typical trial took place off Lisbon in 1847. The beautiful 
little Hurydice (the same that thirty-three years later was lost 
with all hands off the Isle of Wight) was sent fifteen miles to 
leeward and hove to. The rest of the fleet, eight sail of the line, 
and four frigates, were formed in line abreast and waited—the 
modern ships Queen, Albion, Superb, and Vanguard to compete 
with the old Hibernia, Trafalgar, Rodney, and Canopus.- The 
frigates were flyers by themselves. A fresh breeze and smooth 
water favoured the modern ships, and, at the signal, helms 
were put up and with studding sails on both sides the lines 
raced round the Eurydice and beat back to the starting-point. 
We shall not see such a sight again—neither we nor our 
children. There are others remaining and to come well worthy 
the delight of a seaman, but those winged and beautiful creatures 
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of the ocean are gone, and how much of the romance and 
wonder of the sea from Argo downwards they have taken with 
them, only those who have seen the old and the new can judge. 
For they went with the wind’s and the sea’s will, or with an 
‘infinitely feminine grace and dexterity outwitting and evading, 
while seeming to obey the conditions of their environment. There 
is grandeur in the thrust of a steel mass against the staggering 
weight of opposing storm and ocean, forced onward by the 
dogged power of steam, but the snowy pyramid leaning up into 
the blue of the sky, or shuddering down close-reefed into nothing- 
ness against the skeleton outline of masts and yards before the 
onslaught of the gale, made as inevitable a call on human 
sympathy as the full plumaged or the wounded flight of a bird. 

It was soon evident that the golden apple lay between Superb 
and the old Canopus. In the run down Superb gained eighty 
yards and reaching Eurydice she shortened sail, reefed and braced 
up as smartly as could be. But she had a smarter ship behind 
her. Quick as thought Canopus saw that there was room left to 
shoot up on Superb’s weather-beam, so with studding-sail sheets 
flying and yards grinding up, she scraped Ewurydice’s spanker- 
boom and shot to windward of her rival, turning her gain on the 
run down into dead loss. Then came the beat back. The ham- 
mocks were piped down, and every one turned in with a 32-pound 
shot for a bedfellow, since it was believed that the swing of the 
weight accelerated the speed. The wind and the sea got up too, 
and that suited the old French liner as she fled home “sweeping 
the crests like a sea-gull,”’ and leaving all her consorts behind her. 
Therefore, at the close of the day when the Admiral signalled 
“Take up stations in order of sailing,” Canopus had beat Superb 
by eighty yards, and the rest of the fleet, led by Vanguard, were 
from two to six thousand yards astern. I was young enough to 
rejoice, because of the old fighter’s glorious history, and half to 
believe that when the moon was up, ghosts in queue and epaulette, 
very stiff and scarred and weather-beaten, might walk the quarter- 
deck that night and be proud that she still could hold her own 
on the seas they had swept so often. 

The competition between the ships at exercise aloft was as keen 
—almost unbelievable to a generation for which the word “aloft” 
has lost its meaning. Wonderful and thrilling were the records 
gained by constant practice backed with every dodge known to 
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officers and men. The fleet lying with lower yards and topmasts 
struck would (the smartest) have their royal yards across in less than 
five minutes, and the rest would not be far behind. Boats were 
hoisted out, armed, and sent away for service in twenty minutes. 
All very well in its way, and cultivating valuable qualities, but 
there was a disastrous side to it as well, To obtain this high 
polish of efficiency it was the custom to exercise the men alter 
evening muster, when Jack, under the influence of his supper grog, 
was reckless and excited with rivalry, This led to a number of 
fatal accidents. Indeed, in our ship no less than eight lives were 
lost in a fortnight. Of course this was unprecedented, and the 
men’s nerves got so jumpy asa result that drill aloft had to be 
knocked off for awhile. But what would the Press of to-day have 
had to say to such a butcher’s bill. 

The last accident was singular in its effect, The topsails had 
been three times double-reeied and furled, but not to the 
commander’s satisfaction. The last time a man quivering with 
eagerness, missed his grasp, fell irom aloft and was instantly 
killed. The yards were just about to be lowered a fourth time. 
The work stopped, dead silence ensued, no one moved, and every 
eye turned to the commander. It was one of those moments 
when discipline hangs visibly in the balance, and human nature 
may tilt the scale, without a moment’s warning. He too paused 
‘for a moment, looked at the cruel mark on the snowy deck, and 
then in a subdued manner gave the order, “Trim the yards. Call 
the watch.”’ It was all over, anda visible stir of relief ran through 
the clustering men swarmed as they were like bees in the rigging. 

A change irom the fleet cruises and competitions was a run 
to the West Indies on trooping service. We carried some 450 
officers and men to Jamaica, and it was jovial work for us all, 
for the officers were good fellows in every sense of the word. To 
our old purser it was nothing less than a godsend, the system 
still prevailing under which the pursers received nominal pay of 
from £50 to £90 a year, and made their pickings on every article 
of food or clothes required by the men. It was indeed roughly 
calculated that a purser might reckon each man as a pound a 
year to his income, and therefore in a line-of-battle ship with 900 
or 1000 men, he was by far the best-paid officer. No doubt these 
customs were of immemorial antiquity, but it was a pernicious 
business and led to much mean and sometimes dishonest practice. 
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I recall an absurd instance at Jamaica. The captain was 
away, and the commander gave us permission to have a Dignity 
ball (familiar to all readers of Marryat) on board. For this 
occasion we needed a good supply of purser’s dips to light the 
quarter-deck, but the purser happened to be on shore, and in his 
absence the steward was ordered to supply them. Music, danc- 
ing and fun were in full swing, when the old man arrived 
alongside, and reaching the quarter-deck his avaricious eye fell 
on perhaps a hundred of his dips flickering under the awnings. 
It was too much to be borne. Rage for a moment kept him 
silent, then, rushing round the deck with a sputter of tury, he 
blew out every dip in succession until sinking perfectly exhausted 
into a chair, he swore that we were all in a conspiracy 
to cheat him out of his honourable profits. The commander 
equally exhausted with laughter at his antics, our concern, and 
the sudden collapse oi the iestivities reasoned and entreated until 
dip by dip we extracted a little light. Our dark bright-eyed 
partners laughed at the whole thing, ‘“‘ Massa Purser he berry 
angry,” they said, every fresh development of his wrath sending 
them into fresh convulsions, until, forgetting the whole thing, they 
turned to again and danced until the last dip had flickered out. 

‘* Blood,”’ said Mrs. Micawber on a celebrated occasion, “ can- 
not be obtained from a stone,” and, with honourable exceptions, 
it was certainly very difficult to get any liberality from a purser. 

Our educational processes were on a par with all the rest, 
When I joined the Eacellent as acting mate in 1849 the authorities 
were glad to secure even senior unpassed midshipmen, on con- 
dition of their remaining to study for gunnery when they had 
qualified at the College as lieutenants. It may be imagined that the 
examinations were oiten absurd in the extreme from the absolute 
lack of opportunity and encouragement given to many youngsters, 
I remember we all pulled through the manual part somehow, 
and were then summoned beiore Captain Chads (commanding 
the Hacellent) for the final viva voce. There was no abler or 
kinder examiner, but he possessed, or rather was possessed by, a 
periectly volcanic energy, which exploded with exterminating 
results at unexpected junctures. He was examining a youngster 
brought up in the shade of a small crait without the advantage 
of a naval instructor, and whose degree of mathematical know- 
ledge was thus handsomely illustrated. 
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He was asked what proportion the charge of a sixty-eight 
pounder carronade bore to the shot. After a deep reflection he 
hazarded : 

‘One twenty-fifth, sir,” with a hopeful eye on the captain. 

“Oh, Mr. X, think again, think again!” was the exhortation. 

X did think again, if such a process can be thus described, 
but even wider of the mark. Finally he was told that it was 
one-twelfth. 

** Now Mr. X what is the answer?” 

X reflected still more deeply, but the conundrum was beyond 
him until the kindly chief said in prompting tones: 

**Come Mr. X what is the twelfth part of sixty-eight ?”’ 

I can never forget his countenance when, with a ray of intel- 
ligence lighting up his features, X replied : 

‘Twenty, sir.” 

The captain stared aghast at X and X equally aghast at him, 
and unfortunately in the breathless silence that ensued I broke 
down into perfectly uncontrollable laughter in which the others 
joined. But I was the victim. 

‘‘Leave the cabin, sir,” the chief shouted, “‘ and never dare 
to enter it again.” One does not argue with the captain when his 
arms are gyrating in the air and his face is scarlet with fury. I 
found myself contemplating a shut door with a sense that X had 
perhaps on the whole made less of a fool of himself thanI. Indeed, 
it took all the diplomacy and mediation of the gunnery lieutenant 
(an old messmate), and a very chastened demeanour on my own 
part, to effect another entry. 

I would not willingly end on this note. Let me recall what men 
the old Navy bred, giving one of a type that I am thankful to say 
was not altogether uncommon. A little later than myself, in 1849, 
James Graham Goodenough, destined to fillso bright a page in naval 
annals, joined the Excellent. His commanding talents, his popu- 
larity and training as an athlete ensured attention from high and 
low. He did not wear his heart on his sleeve—no man had a finer 
reserve when necessary—but he set himself very steadfastly to the 
neglected duty of helping the seamen and boys of the ship, for 
whom at that time there were so few befriending agencies, to the 
knowledge of a better life, and wherever he went he was attended 
by the veneration and love of all who had hearts to feel what is 
greatest in human nature, This was in his youth. 
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Many years later, when, as Commodore on the Australian 
Station (where I was one of his Captains), he lay dying under 
the poisoned arrows of savages, this lifelong instinct of service 
culminated in one supreme effort. In hisagony he caused himself 
to be carried to the quarter-deck, and the ship’s company to be 
summoned that he might bid his comrades farewell. There with 
his ebbing strength he pointed them to the guiding Star of his 
own life—that Star which never shone more serenely than in the 
hour of his death. He entreated them to be valiant against the 
temptations so lavishly strewn in the sailor's way, adding, 
“Before I go back to die, I should like you all to say, ‘God 
bless you.’”’ This, with one voice and very earnestly, they did, and 
he replied, “God bless you all with such happiness as he has given 
me.” Heshook hands with all the petty officers, having a special 
word for each, and was then carried exhausted, but in perfect 
contentment of spirit to his cabin, saying, “‘I suppose there is 
nothing now to be done but to die quietly.” There was, indeed, 
no more, and on the following day he answered to the high recall, 
which, for him, could never come too early or too late. 

I have pointed out many of the weaknesses and follies of the 
old Navy, separated as it was by so wide a gulf of thought and 
feeling from the new, that I and other survivors wander like 
Sir Bedivere amongst “* New men, strange faces, other minds.” 
But there are things that abide, and as the sailors and fleet of 
my memory sail into the past, and become in their turn legendary 
and phantasmal, I will leave my readers to dwell on this scene 
of heroic valediction, unparalleled so far as I know in the 
service. For, to quote the great Dean of Westminster’s stately 
words: ‘‘In Goodenough, self was absorbed in duty, duty was 
transfigured into happiness, and death was swallowed up in 
victory.” 

That is real, is true. Customs change, science consigns our 
vaunted knowledge to the scrap-heap; laurels wither, and the 
dust gathers on colours that men once dyed with the crimson of 
their blood and thought it little. But in so far as the old navy 
made and rested on men like Goodenough, its work was founded 
on a rock, and it transmitted to the younger fleets the imperish- 
able splendour of duty which it had received untarnished from 
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Amone popular fallacies the belief that Whigs are an extinct 
species, or something near it, calls for refutation. The cause of 
this common error is the confusion in party names which occurred 
in the period following the battle of Waterloo. Genteel aliases 
were then very much in fashion, and each generation sought to 
mark its advance upon the ideas of its predecessor by the inven- 
tion of a new name for the same thing. By the “eighties,” or 
even eatlier, the terms Whig, Liberal and Radical had come to 
stand for the three degrees of comparison—as it might be good, 
better, and best; while to-day we are tuned an octave higher, 
and Liberal, Radical, and Socialist is the new gradation. It is 
generally held that the Whig has dropped altogether out of the 
race; that he is a slow-coach quite unsuited to an age of hooters 
and rapid progression by the agency of explosive gas; that he 
has sunk below the level of the good and become definitely 
bad—worse even than a Unionist, a Conservative, or a Tory, for 
the reason that he is a deserter from the cause of Liberty. He 
is brother to Pliable who went so far as the Slough of Despond 
and then turned back. 

All this is vain imagination. - The Pliable family are members 
of every party, and there is nothing distinctively Whiggish about 
them. ‘The prevalent opinion that the late Duke of Devonshire 
and the late Lord Goschen were Whigs is an error, a popular but 
very gross mistake. or all that there is no lack of Whigs at the 
present time. Lord Weardale (better known as Mr. Philip 
Stanhope) is as admirable a Whig as any one could wish to find. 
The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Mackarness, Mr. Byles, 
andascore of other eminent men who could be named are all cut 
according to the most orthodox pattern. But the very cream of 
Whiggery for many years past has been Mr. Massingham; and 
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even Mr. Grayson, though he has risen very rapidly to the top, 
cannot boast a richer consistency. These gentlemen are as 
essentially and unmistakably Whigs as a certain type of young 
man is a curate and another a guardsman. They may call them- 
selves Radicals, or Socialists, or what they please; but they are 
assuredly the true, lineal, spiritual descendants of those New 
Whigs from whom Burke in his later days appealed without much 
success to the Old. They are sprung from the loins of Charles 
James Fox, whose views and action in the matter of the 
American Rebellion, the French Revolution, and the Napoleonic 
wars still command their admiration. Now every one will agree 
that it is impossible, by any stretch of the imagination, to con- 
ceive of the late Duke of Devonshire, or the late Lord Goschen, 
or any of those cautious businesslike persons, whom we were 
brought up to regard as Whigs, welcoming the French Revolution, 
as Fox and his friends did, with transports of gladness. We may 
be certain, if of anything in this world, that they would have 
been more than usually shy of that particular event. And we 
may also be certain that in case of war they would have earnestly 
desired victory for their own country, whatever might have been 
their views upon the policy which had preceded the declaration. 

It is not our intention to claim this careful section of our 
fellow countrymen as Tories, but only to protest against the 
injustice and inaccuracy which would describe them as Whigs. 
For Burke’s New Whigs ate up or drove away any Old Whigs 
who survived the administration of the first Pitt and the 
death of King George II.; and Burke himself, who was one 
of the worst Whigs as well as one of the best Tories that 
ever lived, had a good deal to answer for in this matter. When 
the French Revolution came he was a little hard upon his 
old associates. When he alluded to them contemptuously as 
‘‘those who have coined to themselves Whig principles from a 
French die, unknown to the impress of our fathers in the Consti- 
tution,’ he was hardly justified in his scorn either by his past 
career, or by his historical analysis. 

To the minds of Burke and Macaulay the Old Whigs ap- 
peared as the happiest possible combination of the patriot and 
the constitutional lawyer, as a kind of angel in a horse-hair wig, 
the like of which had never been seen in the world before the year 
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1688. Bolingbroke and Swift, on the other hand, regarded them 
as devils incarnate—ravenous, unclean, and oppressive. While Sir 
Robert Walpole, who led them for many years (and from this fact 
and his great natural shrewdness, probably understood them better 
than anybody else), never seemed to entertain the idea that they 
were at all out of the common run of mankind, or less ready to be 
bought than any other section of his Majesty’s subjects. The 1688 
or Old Whig, who pulled down James II. and set up William of 
Orange, who established the Protestant succession and the House 
of Hanover, who augmented the power of Parliament, and whittled 
away the power of the King, and found an ancient precedent for 
every new departure, was a useful accident, and we owe much to the 
unresting eagerness with which he pursued his private advantage. 
We rank him high among political forces, but psychologically he is 
not so interesting. On the whole, he was a good man of business, 
but there is nothing very remarkable or distinctive in anything 
that he said or did. He knew how to deal with things as things 
occurred, and passed penal laws against the Catholics when it 
seemed good to him; but he did not trouble himself much about 
ideasand theories. For upwards of half a century he was in office 
and in power, making his fortune and governing the country, 
and in such circumstances ideas and theories do not thrive. 
Prosperity is a great leveller, and men ofall parties tend to become 
alike under its comfortable influence. For the difficulties of ad- 
ministration are always very much the same, and in normal times, 
as when “ our fathers in the constitution ” flourished, the problem of 
maintaining one’s own party in power has a way of overshadowing 
all the rest. ; 

The Old Whig was merely a partisan. He preached no gospel, 
founded no school of thought, cherished no illusions, but merely 
aimed at making his own fortune, providing for his family at 
the cost of the State, and bringing his enemies to confusion. 
The New Whig, until many years were passed away, had little 
experience of office. He inherited nothing but the name and 
a certain longing for loaves and fishes, which (as he never had 
the chance of tasting them, but was always compelled, so 
to speak, to regard them hungrily through a shop window) 
induced in him a very lofty, transcendental and really distinctive 
form of philosophy which we now call, or ought to call, Whiggism. 
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Under the leadership of Fox he became an extreme man, spurn- 
ing compromise, and rejoicing greatly in vague and violent 
language. And gradually he grew discontented even with his 
name, which had brought him so little luck. In his eagerness after 
change he threw it impatiently aside, and proceeded to call 
himself Liberal, and Radical, and Socialist; but his nature was 
not in any way changed thereby, and the newest title is not 
worth a row of pins for any difference it marks. The new- 
minted Radicalis the real Foxite Whig, just as the Liberal before 
him was, and just as the Socialist will be a few years hence. The 
wine of to-day is the same wine, the same vintage, the same bin; 
the only difference being that it is decanted from an ullaged 
bottle, and much of the fire and flavour of the sun has gone out 
of it. 

Whiggery or Whiggism* is a habit of mind at least as ancient 
as Westminster Abbey and probably as the Great Pyramid. It 
is only the name which is comparatively modern, and the name, 
as has been explained, was appropriated by Charles Fox and his 
followers in very much the same way as crabs make themselves 
at home in the empty shells of sea-snails. It is a good name, and 
to any one with a respect for tradition it seems a pity it should 
be lost. The Old Whig was a greedy creature, intellectually 
humble; not altogether unlike the sea-snail. His réle in life was 
to consume things, and finally he died of repletion. He was 
nothing if not practical, while the New Whig, on the other hand, 
was nothing if not a man of sentiment. The latter gentleman 
drank and played hard, rode and lived hard. In all matters of 
the body he was probably, like his great leader, somewhat harder 
than the average; but in matters of the mind he was soft and 
emotional. His system of thought was vague and flabby. He 
was frequently in tears, still more often in a temper, over public 
affairs. But he had a really admirable gift of eloquence, which 
he employed without intermission in cursing the King’s Ministers 
(as he had a perfect right to do), in abusing the King’s soldiers, 
and in comforting the King’s enemies. At the news of a British 
defeat he abandoned himself to that sober form of joy which is 


* Whiggery of course is a name invented by the enemy to convey their 
contempt. Whiggism is the more dignified and sonorous title in which the 
Whigs themselves delighted. 
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known as gloating: at the news ofa British victory he put on 
sackcloth. No nation could venture to go to war with us without 
at once incurring his friendship. He could rarely keep within 
bounds his admiration for the enemies’ character, and was always 
certain of the purity of their motives. Their institutions stirred 
him with a desire to imitate them in his own country; and if 
they were bran-new institutions, things of a few weeks’ growth, 
it was no drawback providing they lent themselves to a 
sufficiently highflown preamble. 

In the days of Fox and Dr. Price, as in the days of Lord Weardale, 
Mr. Massingham and Mr. Grayson, the distinction between the true 
Whig and the mass of his fellow creatures lay not so much in 
the strength of his feelings as in the weakness of his self-control. 
His vehemence was cultivated like the liver of a Strasburg goose 
until it became a disease. We can all remember, although no 
one would wish to recall, the debates upon the South African 
War when the true Whig sentiments were uttered day after day 
and earned in all likelihood as much credit with the Boers as 
Fox earned with the Directory, who, it is said, anticipating an 
early conquest of England, had his name scheduled for exile as 
one of whom it would be impossible under any circumstances ever 
to make a patriotic citizen. 

Whiggery again was the note of Mr. Grayson’s recent per- 
formance, of which the newspapers gave us such a vivid account. 
The Whig journalists were shocked, but only as a schoolboy is 
shocked by some scheme of mischief beyond his daring. They 
read solemn lectures to the offender, but there was a note of 
admiration—even of envy—in their stateliest rebukes. They 
described with great feeling his ‘pale face” and his “set ex- 
pression,” and therefrom inferred a degree of sincerity altogether 
beyond the ordinary. Mr. Grayson, as we all can remember, 
rose in his place in the House of Commons one afternoon and 
created a mild disorder. Thereupon he ceased for an indefinite 
period to be an ornament in debate and an item in the division 
lobby. The net results of the episode were merely suspension 
and a certain advertisement. We have no wish to question any 
of the recorded facts—least of all the sincerity; but only to enter 
a protest:against the assumption that sincerity is so rare a 
possession as to be worth so much comment. A white face, if 
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you come to think of it, is really no stronger proof of the 
existence of the virtue than a red one. It ought not to be 
accepted, without some better corroborative evidence that a 
man who makes a scene is necessarily more in earnest than 
another man who displays his interest in an orderly fashion 
and effects something by it. There was a good deal to be said 
for the practice of incurrmg martyrdom when that institution 
had a real existence ; but now that would-be martyrs are cruelly 
prohibited from being burned at the stake and broken on the 
rack, it has become as empty an occupation as playing at roulette 
for counters. Nevertheless it is one of the most honoured con- 
ventions of Whiggery that the making of scenes is to pass for a 
proof of earnestness. Even so great a man as Burke was betrayed 
into it, but the occasion is not now remembered to his honour. 
The Tory is apt to go to the other extreme, and to regard such 
exhibitions as creating a presumption in the contrary direction. 
Irritated by the monopoly which the Whigs have attempted to 
set up in the virtue, he denies that they have any rights in it at 
all. He instances the late Mr. Gladstone and maintains that 
statesman’s sincerity, which was an object of so much admira- 
tion to his followers, to have been no more an inward grace than 
the bottle of egg-flip which he used to assist his delivery. Both, 
so he argues, were equally adjuncts of oratory and extremely useful 
for the purpose in hand. 

The best party names have commonly started as terms of 
derision. Their original intention has been nothing but insult 
and annoyance. Then comes the second stage in which those 
who have been mocked at adopt their nickname out of a kind of 
bravado. In the end they hold it with pride and solemnly incor- 
porate it into their tradition.* When the first meaning of these 
party names is forgotten, as it is very speedily, they have the 
great advantage of meaning nothing at all. They become proper 
names without any general significance whatsoever beyond the 
suggestion of certain family characteristics, as on the Borders 
the words Scott and Kerr call up a vision of moonlight raids and 
successful cattle-lifting. The dictionaries tell us, and they are 
probably right, that the first ‘‘Whig” was not, as Dr. Johnson 


* So Jingo and Pro-Boer might have turned into classical titles had cireum- 
stances been favourable. 
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imagined him to have been, the Devil, but a glum Ayrshire 
drover jogging impatiently to market, and that ‘‘Tory” was the 
ery of an Irish highwayman equivalent to “‘stand and deliver.” 
But a few years later, by the time of Queen Anne, these titles, in 
the eyes of those who held them, had become nearly as respect- 
able as Guelph and Ghibelline. The policies and sentiments of 
Whigs as well as Tories varied considerably during the great 
Georgian procession, but no one ever thought of quarrelling with 
the names themselves. It was only in the age of reason and 
progress, which set in shortly after Napoleon was consigned to 
Saint Helena, that they began to be found wanting. More than 
twenty years of war—a period filled with excitement of all kinds, 
with prosperity and bankruptcy, victory and disaster, with glory, 
suffering, hope, and disappointment—had made men light-headed. 
But now the piping times of peace had come again and the 
British people regained their natural gravity. 

Among many more important manifestations of this period 
a desire arose for party names which should mean something, 
and which should therefore serve, not merely as a badge of 
distinction, but as a sort of motto or profession of faith in a 
compact form. The Tories were persuaded by Canning and his 
successors to follow the new fashion. It was explained to them 
that the chief object of their existence was the conservation of 
the institutions of their country, and they accordingly consented, 
even the most stern and unbending of them, to be known hence- 
forth as Conservatives. Their new baptism brought them little 
luck, but they stood to it, awkwardly and self-consciously, with 
a sense of heavy oppression, like men wearing their Sunday best. 
But when it comes to the choosing of mottoes the Whig, it must 
be admitted, has the happier knack. The word Liberal has a 
fine, generous, tolerant sound, and Radical, with its suggestion 
of falling timber, is more inspiriting than a name which calls up 
merely the humble image of pickles. 

The name of Tory, however, was never altogether discarded, 
and, indeed it now seems to be growing greatly into favour again. 
But during the age of reason, and progress, and international exhi- 
bitions, the title appeared ridiculous and old-fashioned. That, 
perhaps, was the least of it. For it was Toryism—the thing, 
not merely the name—which was overwhelmed for the time being. 
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It had no chance in that epoch when logic was everything, and 
instinct was considered to be a respectable quality only in the 
brute creation. In mankind, whosetrue and only guide is reason, 
the existence of such a force as instinct was smiled out of court 
contemptuously, as might have been a claim to the possession of 
the second-sight. The form of an argument was then very much 
more regarded than the soundness and breadth of the observations 
upon which it was based. In the minds of those confident orators 
of the fifties, who discoursed upon the prosperity and strength of 
the nation, all the past was terribly foreshortened. The only real 
doubt which they admitted was whether civilisation began with the 
repeal of the Corn Laws or with the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Gladstone unfolded his budgets of plenty. Mr. Cobden applied 
himself hopefully to the conversion of Europe. Mr. Bright heaped 
contempt upon people who saw any value in armaments, tariffs, 
or factory acts. It was a glorious, sunny month of August, and 
all the Cockney harvesters, who had come bustling from town to 
take charge, were apparently quite ignorant that there had been 
a seed-time, that teams had ever drawna plough or a harrow over 
the land, that wheat was not always red-ripe, and that reaping 
was not the normal condition of agricultural existence. The world 
was henceforth to be run upon a new set of rules, and the only 
knowledge that would be necessary was the use of the sickle. 
Whig poets proclaimed with enthusiasm that the golden age was 
about to return upon earth; but the more serious members of the 
party knew this for an illusion, and permitted it only as a figure 
of speech or poetic licence; for the golden age (which, as the 
name implies, is the era in which gold shall be the pervading 
influence) had never yet been, and was now arriving for the first 
time after centuries of suffering and preparation. 
Notwithstanding the vigorous antagonism between Whigs and 
Tories, it is hard to lay the finger upon any permanent difference 
between them which can be put into definite terms. We are 
conscious that there is such a difference, but at a near view it 
eludes us. If we attempt to arrive at a definition by reckoning 
the items which have figured in the party manifestoes and pro- 
grammes, or by the sentiments which at various times the 
leaders have proclaimed, and the followers have applauded, or 
by the laws which have been made, or even by the methods of 
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administration we shall assuredly fail. The result is hardly less 
confusing if we try to make our division by classes of the com- 
munity; for the allegiance of these different classes is wavering, 
and within the space of a few years may go completely over 
from one side to the other. If we look back over two centuries 
the weight of the aristocracy, of the business interest, of the pro- 
fessional men, of the learned men and the philosophers, has been 
continually shifting backwards and forwards. And the same 
is no less true as regards the common people, whose bias has been 
quite as often towards the Tory as towards the Whig side. 

But there is one division which has been from the beginning 
and still holds as firmly as it ever did. The backbone of the 
Tory Party has always been the English country gentleman, as 
the backbone of the Whig Party has always been the English 
dissenter. This opposition is at times so strong as to amount 
almost to a personal antipathy. It has little to do with religion ; 
rather more, perhaps, with morals; a good deal with manners. But 
these are all, relatively speaking, trifles—the mere frills of the 
subject; while those social distinctions which it is customary to 
treat as the causes of the antagonism are really its consequences. 
The essential difference is one of temperament, and the way of 
looking at things; nor is there anything so very mysterious in 
its origin. 

The English country gentleman and the English dissenter 
are the two strongest types of character which have shown 
themselves in these islands since the days of the Tudors, and their 
antagonism is in all respects worthy of their vigorous nature.* 
They are always at war, and each, from time to time, in his 
bull-headed way, runs to such unreasonable lengths that public 
opinion shifts decisively into the other camp. But while it is 
doubtless a matter for regret on many grounds that so complete 
a want of sympathy and comprehension should exist between 
two sections of the people, it is probable that the greatness of 
our Empire and the firmness of our institutions owe more to 
this unceasing struggle than to any other single cause. 

* The division is a purely English one. In Scotland and Ireland the 


country gentleman is a totally different kind of force, for good or evil; while the 
dissenter, as we know him in England, cannot be said to exist at all. 
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Each in his own particular way is the best man of business in 
the world. Other countries may make a greater show of large 
fortunes rapidly acquired; but business ability is not to be 
measured truly by the size of fortunes or the speed with which 
they are made, any more than the excellence of a player is to be 
measured by his winnings. The opportunities of business, like the 
stakes at cards, vary in different regions and companies, and with 
multi-millionaires as with too successful gamblers there is always 
a presumption that fortune has been corrected, and thatskill has 
been supplemented by sleight of hand. 

The country gentleman who lives on his estate for the greater 
part of the year, who holds the management of it in his own hands, 
and concerns himself in local affairs and the administration of 
justice, has a wider view both of his own and other men’s business 
than the typical dissenter who keeps shop or owns a factory. 
The latter is a specialist, singularly industrious and concentrated, 
but narrower and less sympathetic than his opponent. His judg- 
ment is excellent within the limits of his own trade, but he is very 
liable to assume that the rules by which he has prospered are 
applicable to the universe. He is alert, enterprising, and very 
bold, but, in a sense, his career has been too even, too easy. To 
a very large extent he is a free agent, able to choose what he 
will do and not do, what he will sell and not sell; and if he sees 
a better profit in another direction he can usually modify or 
change his undertaking. His experience, for that very reason, 
is lacking in what is, perhaps, the most valuable element of all 
—in the knowledge of unyielding things, of things which are 
baffling, but yet cannot be got rid of, or put on one side, or run 
away from, or overcome by hook or by crook; -but which have 
to be reckoned with and allowed for and made the best of that 
amancan. He does not come to such close grips either with 
nature or with his fellow men. Wind, rain, frost, and sunshine 
mean less to him than they do to the squire. They affect him to 
a certain extent, but, for the most part, only indirectly as they 
influence the general wellbeing. As he contemplates his own 
prosperous and well-ordered business, he is apt to overlook its 
restricted scope, and to conclude that he owns a master-key which 
will open every lock. This belief makes him very impatient with 
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the proceedings of statesmen. Things, in his opinion, would move 
a great deal faster if business methods—the methods, that is, of 
his business—were applied? If he himself had but the time 
and opportunity, he feels confident that he could bustle the 
nation into morality and happiness. His knowledge of men 
is mainly derived from the people he employs. Of these the 
rank ‘and file are engaged and dismissed according to their 
skill and the state of trade at the time. A notice is posted up, 
or an intimation is made at pay-day and the temporary association 
is dissolved. The larger his business becomes, the fewer are the 
persons in it with whom his relations are really close and intimate. 
These are his trusted lieutenants, men chosen because he likes 
them and can work with them, and because they exactly fit his 
special requirements. The world affords a wide choice. He 
makes a trial and discards until he gets just the man he wants. 
If he finds after a time that he doesn’t like a certain man, or 
can’t work with him, or that he is in any way unsuitable, he lets 
him go and engages another. It is the rule of business. To act 
otherwise would be sentimental folly, and would certainly lead 
to failure. 

But the relations of the English country gentleman with his 
surroundings are of an entirely different character. It is hardly 
less practicable to clear men off the land in a rough and ready 
fashion than it would be to depopulate a kingdom. He must 
manage his estate, somehow or another, without a free choice as 
to the people who are on it. Unless he be singularly fortunate 
he will have to put up with sundry persons whom he doesn’t like, 
whom he finds it hard to work with, and who refuse to adapt 
themselves sympathetically to his ideas and plans of improvement. 
Then there are his neighbours, high and low, to be reckoned with, 
and all the prejudices, customs and traditions of the country side. 
His schemes are liable to interference such as a manufacturer 
who sets out to build himself a bran-new factory has no experience 
of. Everywhere the country gentleman is confronted with a 
certain reluctance or obstinacy in men and things. There is a 
constant clashing of opinions, a constant compromise and 
diplomacy, if anything worth doing is to be done. There is a 
permanency and also an intimacy which do not exist in a society 
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where people see one another only in business hours, and never 
meet outside the shop. But with the moral advantages of his 
situation the country gentleman has likewise to accept the 
practical difficulties. It is certain that he will have to work as 
hard as any tradesman in order to get his own way, and to a far 
greater extent than most tradesmen he will need to show patience 
and consideration. Is it possible to conceive any conditions of 
life and training better calculated to teach a man the art of 
populargovernment? Is it strange that the party which is made 
up toso large an extent of this element has been able, in the end, 
to hold its own against every alliance that its enemies have 
brought against it ? 


F. S. Ontver. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


“Anyway,” as they say in the West, my forecast of the result of 
the Canadian General Election was closer to the reality than those 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred professional prophets, major or 
minor, in the Dominion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s majority in the 
new House of Commons will exceed 50—the postponed elections 
are certain to favour the Liberals—and he will be able to carry out 
the crowning work of his career, the building of the new trans- 
continental railway, without let or hindrance. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the Conservative 
party has gained valuable ground. The Canadian elector always 
supports the party which has a constructive policy and is officered 
by the more efficient personnel, and the fact that Sir Wilfrid is the 
outstanding figure in Canadian public life and has always been able 
to propose plans for the development of the country and carry 
them into effect, counted for more than anything else in the recent 
struggie. But it is certain that the national admiration does not 
extend to all his associates. Mr. Sifton, for example, was elected 
in Brandon, a constituency with which he has always been very 
closely identified, by a very small majority, and an amazing Con- 
servative victory in Winnipeg, the metropolis of the West, which 
has only one member and ought to have four or five, was largely 
due to the tactical error of bringing him in to speak on behalf of 
the Liberal candidate. In the past as Minister of the Interior 
and the inventor of Canada’s immigration policy, Mr. Sifton served 
his country admirably. He had the imaginative faculty which is 
so great a part of the true statesman’s intellectual equipment, and 
saw the possibilities of the West, which, during his tenure of office, 
became possibilities and even certainties. But heallowed himself 
to be mixed up with a number of questionable transactions in the 
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sale of timber limits and other public property, and the result is 
that he has “lost his Province” to the Conservatives, who have 
in Mr. Roblin, the Provincial Premier, an orator of crowd-com- 
pelling vigour, whose sincerity is beyond question. If Liberalism 
is to regain the ground lost in the West, with its rapidly increasing 
population and wealth, Mr. Sifton and his associates must be 
retired from the management of the party. I think that Sir 
Wilfrid is strong enough to purge his forces of this perilous 
element. 

In Nova Scotia, Mr. R. L. Borden’s Province, the Conservatives 
have won seats, and it is clear that the pendulum is swinging 
towards them throughout the Maritime Provinces. The Conser- 
vative victories in British Columbia were due to dissatisfaction 
with the attitude of the Laurier Administration in regard to 
Asiatic immigration. Ontario did not, as was generally expected, 
give the Opposition a majority comparable with that by which 
Sir James Whitney’s policy of purification in the Provincial sphere 
of politics was recently endorsed. The status quo was maintained 
there. Nor did the activity of Mr. Bourassa and his brilliant 
young lieutenant, Mr. Lavergne, count for much when the electors 
of Quebec realised that the General Election involved the racial 
issue: Shall Canada choose a French-Canadian or a British-Canadian 
Premier? As I foresaw, the differences of opinion which at one 
time threatened to split the forces of Nationalism in the French- 
Canadian Province ceased to be political factors of serious con- 
sequence when it was seen that the fate of a French-Canadian 
Premier was in the balance. It is curious that some of the ablest 
politicians in Quebec could not anticipate the working of the 
mind of the habitant in this controversy. He will always, in the 
last resort, vote for a man of his own race. Until the Conserva- 
tives find a leader of the Cartier type in Quebec they will never 
gain much ground there; not even acloser alliance with Papineau’s 
grandson (which is, after all, a mingling of oil and water) can 
compensate for the lack of a French-Canadian personality of the 
first magnitude in their ranks. 

The following excerpts from party organs of the better class 
make for the belief that the lessons of the General Election of 
1908 have been generally grasped. The Toronto Globe evidently 
sees the necessity of reforming and reconstructing the party 
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which organised its campaign on the advice of Mr. Sifton— 
perhaps the first political ‘‘boss” to appear in Canadian politics 
—and made use in Saskatchewan of the worst type of a 
“machine” ever invented and operated by minor politicians. 


By a most decisive majority Canada has renewed its vote of confidence in 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his cabinet. That was worth doing. It was well done. 
Every Liberal, every informed and patriotic Canadian, is grateful for the re- 
buke administered to mere scandal policy, and for the enlarged opportunity 
afforded the Laurier administration. All that is well. But what next ? 

Intelligent Conservatives and the leaders of the Conservative party have 
their own questions to face. The elections on Monday have lessons for them. 
The lessons for the Liberals are no less instructive. The Conservatives and 
their leaders with them should learn how weak and hopeless a campaign of 
scandal and slander may be, ought to be, and how damaging to the party and 
its leader are the presence and prominence of discredited lieutenants. The 
Liberals and their leaders should return with renewed alertness and determina- 
tion to the task of giving Canada an administration void of even the least 
ground for scandal or reproach, alike in the management of the various depart- 
ments of government and in the life and conduct of members of parliament. 

What Canada desires and needs is a sound and statesmanlike public policy 
wrought out both in legislation and in administration with integrity, honesty 
and efficiency. Party names are of less importance than sound views, and pro- 
gressive spirit, and clean and capable service. Because the people of Canada 
have confidence in Sir Wilfrid and his leadership he and his asscciates are given 
a most unmistakable mandate to carry on the task of government for another 
term. 

This new term will be critical in the history, not only of Canada but also of 
the Liberal party. More than ever before it will be necessary to guard against 
wrongdoing and moral degeneracy within the party. Absolutely no quarter 
should be given to incompetence or dishonesty among the officials or agents of 
the Government. The work of civil service reform should be pressed with 
vigour. False “friends” of the party, whose friendship consists in whatsoever 
profits themselves, should’ be held at arm’s length. The old-time patronage 
system of purchasing supplies, that has cursed every Government since con- 
federation, should be abolished relentlessly, absolutely. The reform of the 
Senate ought to be begun at once, and ought to be radical. The new ideas 
which are emerging above the political horizon, touching the betterment of life 
conditions for the people, should be welcomed, and when consistent with true 
Liberalism, they should be wrought into the programme of the party. This 
new term should see new things done all round the circle of Government. New 
men should introduce new ideas into the councils of the party and should help 
the men of experience to raise still higher the ideals of public service. And if 
this is done now, and is maintained unfalteringly throughout this new term, the 
next appeal to the people will be without handicaps or regrets. 


The Toronto World admits the necessity of introducing new 
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blood into the Conservative Party, and of disposing of certain 
survivals of the unfittest, some of whom were responsible for the 
corruption—widespread but not systematised—of the latter half 
of the régime of Sir John A. Macdonald, and in the years 1892-6 
when the Conservative Party was led by second-rate men: 


The moral of the federal contest of yesterday, if it has any lesson, is that 
both parties must reorganise, must reconstruct, must reform. 

The people have told Sir Wilfrid that they disapprove of extravagance, of 
scandal, of mal-administration in some departments and of inefficiency in others. 

The people have told the Conservatives that they, too, must reconstruct, 
drop the men who have handicapped them, get a more progressive platform, 
before they will be entrusted with the management of public affairs. The 
younger element in the party have declared for men like Captain Wallace 
(Centre York), Major Sharpe (North Ontario), and Joseph Russell (East 
Toronto). The victory of ex-Mayor Stewart (West Hamilton) is remarkable 
because of his public ownership record when mayor of that city. Sir James 
Whitney’s majority in the provincial fight has not been carried forward into 
the federal struggle. There is a moral atmosphere in this—perhaps it points 
toa recent excursion into journalism. Perhaps also it is that a better exponent 
of public ownership than Mr. Hanna could have been found to stump the land 
and expound that doctrine. . . . Sir James is a good public ownership man, but 
he must deliver the goods quick—by express, not slow freight. 

Mr. Borden is a better and stronger man to-day than ever before. He has 
grown. But he has been hampered by an effort more or less marked for twelve 
years to maintain the Tupper tradition, a very ancient and decadent cult. He 
has been hampered by men who grew smaller and smaller, and more and more 
picayune. The Plum Tree Club, as the Montreal Star called the land-seekers, were 
a drag on his party. He has been hampered most of all by a dread to call a great 
federal convention to promulgate a platform in keeping with the ideals of a 
younger Canada. An Opposition should delight in holding conventions, in 
laying down advanced platforms. 

He was also hampered by men in his party who were known enemies of 
the public ownership planks that he professed. The La Presse-Russell episode 
cost him more perhaps than he yet knows by the secret power that it gave Sir 
Wilfrid over certain of those who had claimed to be Mr. Borden’s friends. This 
whole incident is a story yet to be told. 

Sir Wilfrid has passed through the Myers, L. Byers, I. Derthson, Langfire 
and has come out not unscorched. He is in power for another term. What 
will he do to get in line with public opinion? Will he discard any one, will he 
insist on more efficiency in the conduct of public business, will he drive out, 
will he scourge the men who have defiled the temple of state? The public have 
given him a new lease of power on the express stipulation that he clean his 
house, and fumigate his corridors. 

The voice of the people is for sweeping reforms in both parties. 


It is true that Mr. R. L. Borden has grown in political stature, 
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and, given the long-desired opportunity, he might prove himself 
a statesman. But he belongs to the cold-blooded race of poli- 
ticians never very successful in the New World. He is respect- 
able and respected; but he is neither an orator nor a magnetic 
personality, nor even a “good mixer.” However he is, and must 
remain leader, since neither Mr. Roblin nor Sir James Whitney is 
capable of running a national party. 

Who would succeed Sir Wilfrid in the event of his retirement 
from the Liberal Leadership? Mr. Fielding would not be accept- 
able to the French-Canadians, and he seems to. be losing his grip 
on Nova Scotia, the Ohio of Canadian politics. But what of Mr. 


Rodolphe Lemieux ? 
EH. B. O. 


THE EMPIRE'S NEW HIGHWAY 


INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE GRAND TRUNK 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, MR. C. M. HAYS 


By an OccasionaL CoNTRIBUTOR 


“Mr. Hays,” said our representative, ‘‘I have come up 
to Montreal from New York to hear your news of the Great 
North-West and of Prince Rupert. I am aware that you 
have been much beset on the Pacific Coast by gentlemen of 
my profession. Over there they are naturally anxious to know 
how soon the Grand Trunk Pacific will arrive at tide-water and 
vivify their various localities. But I want, if you please, both a 
wider view and that information at first hand to which London 
and New York also are entitled. Your sinews of war come from 
Messrs. Rothschild in London and Speyer Brothers in New 
York. But I am not thinking so much of either your financiers 
or of Grand Trunk shareholders, albeit they are a numerous, if not 
at all times a patient body. I am really speaking for the larger 
public concerned: first of all for our home-seekers, then for the 
traveller and sportsman. Your mighty enterprise opens up, so 
it is said, three hundred million acres of first-rate agricultural 
land—homes sufficient for three million families; or, in other 
words, for a population twice as large as that which Canada con- 
tains to-day. So that while not, perhaps, so spectacular, yet 
your East and West enterprise is really of far greater immediate 
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importance to white men and to the Empire than is the Cape to 
Cairo Railway. And there is this further point: the era of 
preferential trading within the British Empire is at hand, and this 
will serve to direct a great tide of our emigration to the zone of 
your road to grow wheat. Will you, then, tell me what progress 
you have noticed on your late trip and something of your 
possibilities ?” 

“‘We are doing very well indeed,” said Mr. Hays. ‘‘ The 
various contractors are in good spirits, and well abreast of their 
dates. Indeed, the financial disaster in New York a year since 
was for us a blessing in disguise. Large numbers of men have 
come north seeking work, and our labour difficulties, which must 
have involved delays, have been quite inconsiderable. Labour 
is abundant, and is more productive at lower wages. Already 
our trains are running regularly over the whole section six hun- 
dred and sixty-six miles west of Winnipeg into Alberta, The 
newly arrived settlers have harvested a great wheat crop, great both 
in quantity and quality, greater still for the price it is bringing. 
At our Pacific terminal, Prince Rupert, from which I returned 
this week, good progress is being made with the grading of the 
first hundred miles east, and I see no reason to doubt but that . 
by the autumn of 1911 our first train will break through to 
tide-water, passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

** A good deal is being said about the very generous, even 
lavish, expenditures on your road and road-bed; as to that point 
I should like your statement.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Hayes, “a number of amiable and glib 
gentlemen hunting seats in the Dominion Parliament have been 
on the stump, and these accusations are but the echoes of the 
late General Election. The Canadian voter has replied to them. 
The Dominion Government is, as you know, our partner in the 
enterprise, and thus to denounce Ministers for reckless extrava- 
gance is, of course, all right and proper from the view-point of an 
Opposition. But I ‘deprecate the allegation, and I denounce 
the alligator’; our expenditures have not been excessive, nor 
beyond the measure of our obligations to the Government and 
the community. Bear in mind, please, that railroads are not 
now built as the earlier trans-Continental roads were built, up 
hill, down dale, on an unballasted road-bed of mud. Such 
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importance to white men and to the Empire than is the Cape to 
Cairo Railway. And there is this further point: the era of 
preferential trading within the British Empire is at hand, and this 
will serve to direct a great tide of our emigration to the zone of 
your road to grow wheat. Will you, then, tell me what progress 
you have noticed on your late trip and something of your 
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““We are doing very well indeed,” said Mr. Hays. ‘‘ The 
various contractors are in good spirits, and well abreast of their 
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hill, down dale, on an unballasted road-bed of mud. Such 
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uneconomic methods were permissible when there were a mere 
handful of ranchmen and trappers to serve, and when the pro- 
moters’ objective was, first of all, toearn the land grant on which 
they issued their bonds. But these methods are ancient history ; 
what we require to-day, and what the travelling public means to 
have, is a first-class road-bed with such low gradients and wide 
curvatures that our trains will run at very high speeds with perfect 
safety. Our grades are so remarkable that a single engine will 
haul the heaviest train from the head of the Great Lakes over 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Comparisons are, I know, 
odious; but they are sometimes, as in this case, highly educa- 
tional. We carry our road from Winnipeg over the Rockies to 
Prince Rupert with a maximum gradient of 21 feet to the mile 
going west and 26 to the mile going east. Such gradients would 
be to the credit of roads such as the Pennsylvania or the English 
Midland. The grades are prairie grades only, and the immense 
economy in hauling freights with gradients so remarkable every 
railway man must recognise. We shall be able to put two 
thousand tons of freight into Prince Rupert from Winnipeg 
behind a single engine. Just realise what that statement involves 
for our settlers. 

“Of the seven great railroad systems which to-day cross the 
Rockies and reach the Pacific, the Union Pacific, with grades of 
116 feet east-bound and 105 west-bound, comes nearest to us. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the millions of yearly savings 
because of our advantage in grade. I will tabulate for you the 
grades of our six competitors and the dynamics of an engine on 
each: 


Tractive resist- Gross capacity 
Railroad. Maximum grade. ance in pounds of engine in 

per ton. tons. 
Grand Trunk Pacific . ‘ 26 “us 14 ies 2041 
Great Northern . ‘ ~ es ve 50 ve 572 
Northern Pacific . , - 26 = 50 _ 572 
Union Pacific . . ~ es site 50 wae 572 
Santa Fé. , ° - 185 we 76 wie 376 
Canadian Pacific . ‘ . 287 she 96 sis 298 


In other words, the same engine could haul up the maximum 
grade of the Grand Trunk Pacific nearly four times more freight 
in a train than either the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, or 
Union Pacific, over five times more than on the Santa Fé, and 
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about seven times more than can be hauled up-grade on the 
Canadian Pacific. These are very remarkable figures, I am aware, 
and I accept the responsibility for putting them on record. You 
can read in these figures the reason for what you describe as our 
‘generous expenditures.’ The interest on the cost of such a line 
will be returned to us ten times over in the economy of our 
operations and in the increased safety of our passengers.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said our representative, ‘‘I see the point; running at 
high speeds down steep grades kills passengers, while the cost of 
employing seven engines per train on up-grades kills dividends.” 

“Exactly; you have now got the reply to the charge of 
extravagance. And in this connection I go so far as to say 
that our easy gradients, which are due not only or chiefly to 
our ‘generous expenditures,’ but to our possession of the 
Yellow Head Pass through the Rockies, will in a few years 
twist round a great portion of the wheat export trade of the 
North-West, and with the opening of the Panama Canal in 
1914 send wheat to Europe (let alone to Asia) by way of the 
Pacific.” 

“That,” said the interviewer, “is a most interesting sugges- 
tion, which please amplify.” 

“ At present,’’ said Mr. Hays, “the wheat crop is either hurried 
to the ports on the Great Lakes, Duluth, Fort William, Chicago, 
during the few weeks between threshing and the closing of lake 
navigation in November, or it is held up for six months in 
elevators at a considerable cost, or, again, if carried through to 
the eastern seaboard in winter, when the St. Lawrence route is 
closed by ice, the long haul through heavy snows makes the 
operation difficult, costly, and even disastrous, both for the 
railway and the farmer. But west-bound from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta to Prince Rupert the grades are easy, there is very 
little snow in winter, so that when the Panama Canal opens in 
six years I expect to see Prince Rupert one of the very great Grain 
Ports of the world. Such grades as ours—I must again empha- 
sise that point—are destined to twist round the present currents 
of trade, with results which will be very surprising to watch. I 
have more than once ventured the prediction that in my lifetime 
we shall haul to the Pacific as much grain as we shall haul to the 
Atlantic, and it may well be far more.” 
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“But may not that diminish the earnings of the Grand Trunk 
on its eastern divisions?” 

“Oh, no! not appreciably,” said Mr. Hays. ‘The volume of 
traffic coming out of the new North-West, if we may judge from 
the way settlers are already swarming in, will throw far more busi- 
ness upon our existing lines than they can possibly handle. The 
present cultivated area is but six million acres—a mere patch, 
this, on a farm of three hundred million acres. As yet we have 
but scratched the surface. We shall require very shortly to do 
what the Canadian Pacific is already doing in Manitoba—that is, 
double-track our road to enable us to handle the traffic. Thus 
the diversion of a large portion of the Far Western wheat trade 
will advantage every section of our road; it will enable us 
to give settlers much lower rates, because we shall even up 
our loads, sending full cars both east and west instead of 
only east. While we send cattle, grain, and minerals west to 
Prince Rupert, we shall haul back the coal and the lumber 
east which the settlers on that three-hundred-million-acre 
farm need.”’ 

“ And now a word, please, about Prince Rupert, your terminal. 
Seattle and Portland, Los Angeles, and Vancouver have grown to 
greatness in a very few years. Is it to be the same story with 
your terminal ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hays, “you must judge. We have, first of 
all, a magnificent harbour. When Prince Rupert has been con- 
nected with Sydney across the Pacific by a good line of steam- 
ships—and that will come soon—the connection will have been 
completed of the two very finest harbours in the British Empire. 
So, at least, a friend of mine assures me, who has recently seen both, 
and, let me dare to add, he even gives the palm to Prince Rupert. 
Recall, also, that our route cuts off to the Far East—say Yoko- 
hama—1500 miles from New York as wid San Francisco, and 
500 miles over the Vancouver route; and in these days, when 
mankind is for ever in a hurry, the saving of two or three days 
will often decide the choice of route. The climate of the place 
is neither hot in summer nor cold in winter; the mercury rarely, 
if ever, goes to zero. It isa climate that will probably satisfy a 
Scotch Highlander; about the same temperature and rainfall as 
the west coast of Scotland, but with more hours of sunshine, of 
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course. And the months of January, February, and March are 
generally fine, though cold. 

“We shall sell the town site of Prince Rupert to the public 
next spring, probably in May. We own three-quarters and the 
Government of British Columbia one-quarter. Already there are 
a couple of very comfortable hotels, a weekly newspaper, the 
Empire, and some two thousand people. I believe that town will, 
in its early and rapid growth, outstrip anything thus far on the 
Pacific; it is a back door to a great continent. Vancouver to 
rock its cradle had some fifty millions of people; Prince Rupert 
hasa hundred millions. Unlike twenty years ago, to-day Canada’s 
people, instead of emigrating across the border, are being recruited 
by daily additions from south of the line. The wealth of the 
ocean directly contiguous to Prince Rupert is hardly less than 
fabulous. Following the schools of herrings in, comes a vast in- 
vading host of halibut and salmon from great banks a thousand 
miles out in the Pacific. These visitors are caught in immense 
numbers as they school through Dixon’s and Hecate Straits. i 
must not, however, tell you ‘fish stories’; it is enough to say 
that halibut, salmon, cod, and herring are there ‘to burn.’ Sup- 
plied with iceing stations and refrigerator cars, these fish will be 
shipped fresh and distributed daily in every town in Canada, 
The Grand Trunk, which serves all the principal towns of Lower 
Canada, and many, too, in New England, will distribute cheap fish 
of the highest quality at all these points. Even to-day, with no 
direct connection, but carried five hundred miles south to Seattle 
or Vancouver by passing steamers, these halibut find a large and 
profitable market as far east as Boston. Boston, the home of 
the codfish! Already Paris is an important and a growing market 
for fresh frozen salmon caught within twenty miles of Prince 
Rupert, on the Skeena River. And not only is Prince Rupert 
Kurope’s short cut to China and Japan, but for all the rapidly 
growing trade of Alaska also. Look at Seattle to-day. Seattle 
has grown in a quarter of a century from nothing to over a quarter 
of a million inhabitants; and when you consider the immense in- 
crease of the population now on this continent; its great Pacific 
Coast cities, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Vancouver—all ports which will contribute trade to and 
receive trade from the youthful sister; the great mineral develop- 
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ments, especially of copper, in Alaska; the great coal-field just at 
the back of the town, and through which our line passes, the 
growth of that terminal when our big railway system reaches tide- 


water is certain to be a startling economic incident in the ‘ winning 
of the West.’”’ 


INDIA 
A GRAVE OUTLOOK 


Ir is disconcerting to recall how often in these notes it has been 
stated that the situation in India grows increasingly grave; but 
the statement must be made once more, and it was never more 
accurate than it is to-day. Such an admission, coming immedi- 
ately after the noble and stately Proclamation which the King- 
Emperor addressed at the beginning of November to the Indian 
peoples, is distressing; but the truth must be faced. The 
problem of India has become too grave for us to allow ourselves 
to soothe the public mind with courtly fallacies. The Proclama- 
tion was received with satisfaction by the more moderate and 
restrained section of the native Press, and there is reason to 
believe that it was warmly welcomed by the large numbers of 
Indians who regard with horror and aversion the excesses of the 
agitators of Bengal. Yet making allowance for these considera- 
tions, it remains clear that the Proclamation has not produced 
the impression which was expected. Perhaps the manner of its 
promulgation was hardly appropriate. The Viceroy was on his 
autumnal tour, a fact, by the way, of which some of his critics 
in England hardly seem to be aware. Lord Minto has just been 
condemned because he summoned two or three of his advisers 
to the native state of Bikaner, where he proposed to confer with 
them regarding further measures against political criminals. 
There is nothing unusual in this procedure. After leaving Simla 
at the end of the rains, the Viceroy invariably travels in some 
portion of the vast territories under his control. The practice 
is an excellent one, and it is really imperative nowadays. The 
business of administration is not allowed to remain in abeyance. 
Lord Dalhousie came to some of his most important decisions 
while he was on the march; it is well known that Lord Curzon 
dealt with issues of grave moment during his visit to the Persian 
Gulf; and Lord Minto was perfectly correct in dealing at Bikaner 
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with the question of political crime, if it suited his convenience 
to doso. Let us try to be fair, even to our Viceroys. 

At the same time, it was rather unfortunate that the King’s 
Proclamation should have been read in Durbar at the not very 
important capital of the State of Jodhpur. Delhi or Calcutta 
were the two places between which the choice should have lain. 
The Indian mind attaches great importance to ceremonial environ- 
ment, and a Proclamation read for the first timein a native state 
does not carry as much weight as would have been the case had 
it been read in the old or the new capital of India. Again, due 
steps were not taken for its subsequent promulgation in the 
important cities. In 1859 the Queen’s Proclamation was “ read 
with the proper ceremonial splendour in all the great centres of 
population, and at every civil and military station in India.” 
Nothing of the sort was done upon this occasion. We are rather 
too apt nowadays to be too casual in our methods in India. 
Severely practical ideas are not always the wisest at such moments. 
The reading of the Proclamation was, moreover, followed by a 
good deal of indiscreet and superfluous speculation in the Press 
regarding its authorship. Such speculation cannot be too severely 
condemned. The Proclamation embodied the sentiments and 
views of the King-Emperor. It does not matter to the world who 
performed the clerkly task of committing them to paper; and it 
was astonishing to find a leading Anglo-Indian journal going out 
of its way to scoff at and to belittle a document of so much 
moment. If an Anglo-Indian paper of wide circulation pours 
contempt upon the pronouncement of the Monarch, can we 
complain of the tone of the baser publications of the native 
Press ? 

Moreover, the Proclamation did not merit such antagonistic 
criticism. It was firm and dignified and impressive. It pointed 
out in eloquent language that the task of the British in India 
was concerned, not only with the present, but with ‘the 
destinies of countless multitudes of men now and for ages to 
come.” It declared that it was a paramount duty of the ruling 
power ‘‘ to repress with a strong arm guilty conspiracies that have 
no just cause and no serious aim.” His Majesty said that he 
would not suffer these conspiracies ‘‘ to turn me aside from my 
task of building up the fabric of security and order.” That is 
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the spirit in which our rule in India must be continued. We 
must not be deterred by violent acts on the part of the enemies 
of our Raj, from steadily pursuing the path of development which 
we have marked out for ourselves. The Proclamation did not 
repeat the mistakes of the earlier document of fifty years ago. 
It made no vague promises liable to misinterpretation. But it 
pointed out that the engagements of 1858 had been honestly 
kept; it declared that steps were being continuously taken 
towards “obliterating distinctions of race” in the matter of 
public appointments; and it promised an extension of the prin- 
ciple of representative institutions. The Proclamation, in spirit 
and in expression, was worthy of so great an anniversary. ‘‘ We 
survey, said his Majesty, “our labours of the past half-century 
with clear gaze and good conscience.”’ It would be well for us 
if the mental attitude indicated by the King-Emperor’s words 
could be more closely emulated by some of his subjects in 
England. We have grown far too apologetic about our work in 
India. 

The King-Emperor’s Proclamation could not in any case be 
expected to have had quite the same emollient effect as the 
declarations of 1858. Fifty years ago the great outstanding fact 
was the transfer of the control of India from the Company to the 
Crown. No such heroic innovation was possible on this occasion ; 
yet the outlook is graver to-day than it was at the close of the 
Mutiny. Then we had to deal with what was mainly a military 
revolt: now we are confronted, not only with a determined, 
elusive, and widespread conspiracy among men of brains and 
energy, but also with a spirit of restiveness, and a growth of 
hostility to our rule, which permeates a large portion of the 
population. It will take all the calm and sane statesmanship at 
our command to overcome our difficulties, and our danger, our 
very greatest danger, will be that some among us will lose their 
heads and demand measures which might only make the situation 
worse than it was before. If we once fail to show that calmness 
in emergencies which has time and again been the salvation of 
our rule in India, we shall be indeed undone. It should never 
be forgotten that one of the secrets of the power of the Briton in 
India is his phlegmatic temperament. The Southern Asiatic is 
by nature excitable; beneath his impassive exterior he is vastly 
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emotional. The Englishman who cannot keep cool under all 
circumstances is not wanted in India to-day. 

It must be confessed, however, that the events of the past 
few weeks have been such as to warrant perturbation. The 
recital of a few of them is essential to a proper understanding of 
the position. The excitement engendered by the conviction of 
Mr. Tilak and the subsequent riots in Bombay, had searcely sub- 
sided when the informer Gossain, who had turned King’s 
evidence against the persons charged with anarchical conspiracy 
in Calcutta, was shot by two of the accused in Alipur gaol. A 
Government which avails itself of the evidence of informers 
incurs the imperative duty of affording ample protection to its 
instruments; and neither the Government of India nor the 
Bengal authorities can be relieved from the charge of grave 
carelessness in regard to Gossain. Subsequent inquiries revealed 
amazing laxity in the control of the gaol; and if the adminis- 
tration of the Alipur establishment is in any degree an index of 
the methods now pursued in Bengal, there is need of stringent 
censure somewhere. The murder of Gossain has reacted very 
unfortunately upon the trial of the conspirators. His evidence 
cannot now be admitted in the higher court, and the case for 
the Crown is proportionately weakened. Scarcely less embarrass- 
ing for the Government of India has been the practical collapse 
of the trial known as the “Midnapur Conspiracy Case.”? A 
considerable number of persons, some of them occupying promi- 
nent positions, had been arrested at Midnapur on a charge of 
political conspiracy. The informer upon whose allegations the 
charge was mainly based has now confessed that his story was a 
concoction, and nearly all the accused have been incontinently 
released. The authorities are, of course, liable to be led astray 
at any time by informers; but there is reason to believe that in 
more than one respect the Government were very badly served 
at Midnapur. The collapse of the trial at such a juncture, has 
had a deplorable effect upon public opinion. 

The slowness of legal procedure in India has been another 
source of embarrassment to theGovernment. Tor instance, the 
“bomb factories” in Calcutta were discovered so long ago as 
the beginning of May, and at the moment of writing the trial 
of the persons accused in connection therewith is still dragging 
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on its interminable length. These absurdly protracted proceed- 
ings, conducted with all the accompaniments of incessant 
publicity, tend to intensify unrest and excitement. The intoler- 
able delays in the Indian courts are largely due to the weakness 
of the judiciary. Most of its members have no proper know- 
ledge of English procedure, to which they ought to try to 
assimilate themselves. The licence often allowed to the Baris 
extraordinary. Native counsel are adepts in prolonging legal 
proceedings. District judicial officers, and even many High 
Court judges, permit the time of their courts to be wasted in a 
way that would never be tolerated in England. The law of 
evidence is often imperfectly understood. A prominent judge 
on one occasion, not very long ago, actually prefaced his decision 
in an important case with the astonishing announcement, “I am 
not an expert in the law of evidence.” The suggestion is now 
being advanced that a Crimes Act should be introduced into 
India. Lord Minto’s strong speech at Lucknow, in which he said 
that he would forge “‘a special weapon” to meet “ present special 
difficulties”? no doubt means that special tribunals will be insti- 
tuted. But it is permissible to remark that many of the provisions 
of the Irish Crimes Act of 1882 are already law in India, and that 
if the High Court judges and district judges—and still more the 
district and subordinate magistrates—were in all cases more 
courageous and more efficient in the performance of their duties, 
there would not be so much need for the provision of special 
machinery for the acceleration of trials. 

The more recent occurrences—the attempted assassination, for 
the fourth time, of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the great 
demonstration that took place in Calcutta when one of the mur- 
derers of Gossain the informer was publicly cremated, and the 
subsequent murder of a Bengali police inspector who had traced 
the perpetrators of the Muzafferpur outrage—need not be re- 
counted in detail. They are still fresh in the public memory. 
The gallant conduct of the Maharajah of Burdwan, who flung 
himself in front of Sir Andrew Fraser at the risk of his own life, 
deserves more than passing mention. While India produces such 
men we need not despair of the future of our rule; and there are 
many such. Strong and no doubt justifiable comments have 
been made upon the absence of the Calcutta police at the moment 
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Sir Andrew Fraser’s life was attempted; but on this point a little 
plain speaking is necessary. If the police were not there the 
fault must have been partly due to Sir Andrew Fraser himself. 
It is common knowledge that he has repeatedly disdained police 
protection. Officials of high rank, or, indeed, of any rank, have 
no right to refuse to take precautions, if precautions have become 
necessary. The constant surveillance may be irritating, but it 
must be remembered that if we cannot protect our public servants 
in India, our prestige will soon suffer. We do not want our 
officers to prove to us that they are courageous, or indifferent to 
their personal safety. These things go without saying; ifthey were 
not courageous they would not be in their present positions. But we 
want very much to prevent, so far as is possible, the spread of that 
scheme of isolated assassinations which our antagonists in India 
have now adopted. If they attain many successes, if a number 
of administrative officials are shot, the continuance of orderly rule 
may be imperilled. Officers who refuse protection when their 
lives are believed to be menaced do a grave disservice to the 
Government. The other day, in a town where an outrage had 
occurred, an official, whose murder had already been attempted, 
went on leave. He had been attended for some time by police 
guards. His substitute, upon arrival, rather ostentatiously dis- 
missed the guards; his action ought to be visited witha severe re- 
primand. Whether he is shot or not does not, perhaps, matter 
very much; but it matters a great deal that the Government 
should not appear to be incapable of protecting their own officers. 
Moreover, such an incident as the murder of the Bengali detective, 
Nundo Lall Bannerjee, tends to paralyse the efficiency of the 
whole police force; while the lack of official prevision which per- 
mits such wild demonstrations as that which attended the obsequies 
of the murderer Kanai at Calcutta, deserves strong reprobation. 
Such an incident will not recur; the bodies of murderers are in 
future to be privately disposed of in Bengal, as is already the 
case in Bombay and other provinces; but it ought to have been 
foreseen upon this occasion. 

Here, then, is the present grave situation in India. The con- 
spiracy against British rule proves to be a far more serious 
business than it was believed to bein May. The actual commis- 
sion of crimes of violence is still chiefly confined to Bengal, but 
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the tentacles of the conspiracy extend throughout the country, 
and its adherents are particularly numerous in Bombay and the 
Punjab. The arrest of persons believed to be ringleaders only 
seems to stimulate their supporters to fresh activity. Many of 
these men are quite reckless in sacrificing their lives. The two 
murderers who shot Gossain in Alipur gaol must have known that 
they were going to their own doom; yet they never hesitated. 
The revolutionary party in India has deliberately embarked upon 
a policy of assassination. They seem to have no difficulty in 
procuring lethal weapons. It is time to get rid of the delusion 
that arms are not plentiful in India. There appears to be a 
multitude of cheap revolvers which have escaped the vigilance 
of the Customs authorities; and we may depend upon it that, 
with such an enormous coast-line, it will be increasingly difficult 
to prevent the illicit traffic in arms. The advocates of violence 
are still comparatively limited, but their numbers are sufficient to 
cause us grave anxiety and an infinity of trouble. An armed 
revolt could be put down far more easily than this growing cult 
of murder, this new phase of political thagx. We can deal with 
foes in the open, but we cannot always detect the revolver in the 
folds of the dhoti. Moreover, persistent efforts are still being 
made to tamper with the loyalty of the native army; and it is 
by no means certain that these efforts have been entirely unsuc- 
cessful. 

There is only one way, in my belief, in which the new expe- 
dient of assassination, devised by the revolutionaries, can be 
effectively suppressed. That is by swift and inexorable punish- 
ment. There should be no abstention from the ordinary processes 
of the law, no resort at present to drum-head courts-martial or 
their equivalent; but all cases of assassination, or attempted 
assassination, or of the illegal possession of arms, should be 
handled without a moment’s delay. As these trials are now con- 
ducted, they merely tend to bring the operation of the law into 
contempt. Instant and condign retribution should overtake the 
political agitator found with arms in his possession. This recom- 
mendation is in no sense tantamount to “ martial law and no 
d——d nonsense”’; but I am sure it will be endorsed by most 
men who have lived much among Asiatics. We are “ playing 
with fire,’’ in more senses than one, when we allow the trial of 
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men charged with manufacturing bombs to drag on, amidst con- 
stant advertisement, and to remain still unfinished seven months 
after their arrest. And let it also be constantly remembered that 
transportation to the Andamans is an infinitely stronger deterrent 
to the Indian than the infliction of the death penalty. 

Lord Minto’s speech at Lucknow probably indicates that some 
means of accelerating the trials of political criminals will now be 
devised. Our measures, however, cannot end at such a stage. 
We may, in the words of the King-Emperor, repress guilty con- 
spiracies ‘with a stern arm”; but we also owe a duty to that 
far larger number of people in India who, while viewing with 
abhorrence the methods of the revolutionaries, are nevertheless 
deeply dissatisfied with our present system of rule. The Aga 
Khan, who has pondered upon the problems of India as deeply 
as most men, wrote ina memorable letter this year: ‘‘ England’s 
mission to Asia has never been one of force.” Those are wise 
and true words: let us see to it that in this time of crisis we run 
no danger of forgetting them. An able Parsi, Mr. Shapurji B. 
Broacha, a man with very wide business interests in India and 
in England, calm, experienced, intensely loyal to British rule, one 
who can count many Englishmen as his devoted friends, not long 
ago made a speech on unrest in India at a dinner in Edinburgh. 
There were passages in the speech which have since caused 
unfortunate controversy, but with these I am not concerned. 
The real point of his address was, however, an urgent claim for 
more just and sympathetic consideration of such of the aspira- 
tions of India as are consistent with the maintenance of British 
control. Mr. Broacha is a man who gives no countenance to the 
Congress; yet he made it unmistakably clear that he was not 
satisfied with existent methods and conditions. If we cannot 
carry with us such men, who have all their lives preached with 
impassioned fervour the doctrine that the preservation of British 
rule is essential to India’s prosperity and progress, we cannot 
hope to rule India successfully. And we are not going to carry 
such men with us at the point of the bayonet, as some fire-eating 
swashbucklers seem to think. We cannot dragoon India into 
permanent submission. We may do so for a time, but only 
until we find ourselves involved in foreign complications else- 
where. We can only maintain our control by seeking the 
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co-operation of the best men inIndia. We must conciliate where 
possible, and not alienate the very large number of people who 
are still our friends and warm supporters. 

Whether the schemes of reform which Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley are now devising, will accomplish this desirable end, 
remains to be seen. The nature of their proposals will be made 
known very soon after these notes are printed. According to 
some reports, their tendencies will be far-reaching. No one 
whose duty it has been to follow Indian politics for many years, 
can contemplate the possibility of any large development of the 
principles of self-government without some misgivings. But the 
dominating consideration must be that we cannot stand still, and 
we cannot pursue a policy of blind repression; some form of 
further concession is now essential. We must safeguard our 
own dominion, of course, but we must do something more. We 
must see to it that any concessions we make now are real, and 
not shams. We cannot gull a whole people. We cannot give 
with one hand, and withdraw our boon with the other. If we 
make concessions at all, they should be worthy of our Imperial 
traditions. The people of India are not fools, nor are they all 
anarchists and assassins. We may win and retain their loyalty 
and support by showing them that we trust them; we shall 
never conserve our Indian Empire by instilling fear alone. 
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